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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


66 By remarkably unanimous consent!America now possesses the most excellent transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the English tongue. There has been neither party 
nor faction discernible in the welcome paid by biblical scholarship to the American revision of 


“ The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday School Times. 


“ It is by far the most exact and, we will say, beautifully printed Bible that has yet sppesred. and, being 
the standard, this edition should be in the han The Independent. 


With carefully selected references and Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision 
Committee, whose attestation appears on th> back of the title page. 


India Paper Edition will be ready April Ist. 
Long Primer Type. all styles of binding. 
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THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Three-Day pe ereenaliz-Cendncsed Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


wah next Feanayivenie Railroad Personally-conducted Tout 
to: Washington leaves Tuesday, March 25. Rate, covering 
railroad rtation for the at trip, hotel accommoda- 
tions. and guides $14.50 from New Yo ” $13.00 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates cover ac- 
commodations for two = the Arlington, ao 











hotel rates after expieetan of hotel coupons. For itineraries 
and full information a pl to ticket nts; Tourist Agent. 
1196 Broadway, New 4 Court Street, 789 
Broad Street, Newark, °n. x; or address ‘Geo. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Six-Day Teur via Pennsyivania Ratiroad. 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad ‘will leave New York and Phila- 
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tion, meals en to in both directions, transfers of 
rs and ere. hotel accommodations at Old Point 
mfort, Richmo: and wa eee and carriage ome 
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necessary for a 
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— For itineraries and full information a apply. te to ticket 
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HUGH O’NEILL. 


The many friends of Hugh O’Neill, proprie- 
tor of the large dry goods establishment of 
O’Neill’s, on Sixth Avenue, were pained to 
read on Monday of his death. Mr. O'Neill 
was born July 15th, 1844, near Belfast, Ire- 
land, and was, therefore, in his fifty-eighth 
year. His father died when he was 10 years 
old. In 1856 Hugh and his elder brother, 
Henry, came to the United States, and a year 


later were joined by their mother and five 
other children. Hugh went to the public 
schools in New York, and at 16 became a 
clerk in a cloak house, and a year afterward a 
clerk for Charles Rogers & Co., dealers in 
notions, on Canal Street. By the strictest at- 
tention to business young O’Neill mastered 
the trade, won the favor of his employers and 
was rapidly promoted. Owing to impaired 
health, due to close application to business, he 
went South and settled in Memphis, Tenn., 
but shortly returned to New York and estab- 
lished a business of his own in 1867 in partner- 
ship with his brother Henry, who survives 
him. In 1870 they removed from Broadway 
to 327 and 329 Sixth Avenue. The business 
increased so rapidly that it was necessary to 
secure additional room. ‘Store after store was 
secured on the block until O’Neill’s dry goods 
house extended on Sixth Avenue from Twen- 
tieth to Twenty-first Street, where an im- 
mense dry goods establishment was erected. 
Fidelity to work and the strictest rules of in- 
tegrity have marked Mr. O’Neill’s business 
career. He won the respect of all his em- 
ployees, and every one who knew him admired 
his sterling qualities. Mr. O’Neill was a Re- 
publican in national politics, a nonpartisan in 
local affairs, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a patron of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Museum of Natural 
History, and a member of the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters, Mrs. Albert Charles 
Hencken and Miss Letitia Craig O’Neill. An 
only son died in 1895. 
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Survey of the World 


A recent incident has sug- 
gested the publication of 
political gossip concerning 
the relation of the President and Senator 
Hanna to the Presidential nomination in 
1904. The term of Mr. Lyons, Register 
of the Treasury—a negro exerting much 
influence with his race—will soon expire. 
To the question of a friend, whether he 
had sought reappointment, he replied that 
he had not, because he did not wish to 
be appointed under a misapprehension as 
to his views. While he respected and 
admired Mr. Roosevelt, he would sup- 
port Mr. Hanna, if the latter should be 
a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. This was reported by another 
friend to the President, who said that he 
had expected to reappoint Mr. Lyons, 
and that this frank expression of political 
preference would leave no rgom for 
doubt as to his action, because the loyalty 
and candor of the Register, when his own 
political future might be involved, 
showed that he had the qualities of a 
good public servant. The President sent 
word to Mr. Lyons that he might rely 
upon reappointment. Mr. Roosevelt, his 
intimate friends say, would value above 
all other possible honors a nomination 
given voluntarily as approval of his 
course, but will never attempt to procure 
it by patronage or by building up a ma- 
chine in his own interest—Mr. Moody, 
who will become Secretary of the Navy 
on May Ist, has been a member of the 
House in the last four Congresses. He 
is 48 years old, a lawyer, a bachelor, and 
a graduate of Harvard. A hardworking 
legislator, his mental and physical vigor 
and readiness have frequently reminded 
his friends of the President’s own char- 
acteristics. Secretary Long’s resignation 


The Field of 
Politics 





was accepted by the President in a letter 
expressing “ very sincere regret ” and re- 
ferring in pleasant terms to his service 
under the Secretary in the Department. 
“Tt has never been my good fortune,” 
the President wrote, “to be associated 
with any public man more single-minded 
in his devotion to the public interest.” 
Civil Service Commissioner Rodenberg, 
who opposed the merit system in Con- 
gress, has resigned and will try to regain 
his seat in the House. The President, ac- 
cepting his resignation with regret, de- 
clared that “throughout my term you 
have shown yourself an excellent public 
servant.” Mr. Powderly, Commissioner 
of Immigration, is to be displaced by 
Frank P. Sargent, Grand Master of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; 
and the displacement of Commissioner 
Fitchie and his Assistant, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney, at New York, is predicted.— 
Mr. Gorman, Senator-elect, is frequently 
seen on the floor of the Senate, and it is 
expected that he will resume the leader- 
ship of his party there.. He declines to 
serve as Chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee. Mr. Bryan 
has been in conference with Mr. Nixon 
(Croker’s successor), in New York, and 
with Democrats in Washington, where he 
spoke of imperialism as a leading issue 
and gave the impression that he still re- 
garded himself as the leader of the 
Democratic party. Prominent Demo- 
crats in Washington say that their party 
will gain the House next fall, partly be- 
cause of popular disapproval of the Re- 
publican majority’s treatment of the Cu- 
ban question and refusal to revise the 
tariff on products that are sold abroad 
at pfices lower than those exacted at 
home—The Connectictitt Constitutional 


657 





658 


Convention has adopted by a bare major- 
ity the plan which gives each of the 168 
towns one member of the House and in- 
creases the number of Senators from 24 
to 60. Under this plan a town of 500 
people would have representation in the 
House equal to that of the town of New 
Haven (108,000) or the town of Hart- 
ford (80,000), but the Senators would 
be elected from districts equalized in 
population. The recent special session 
of the Minnesota Legislature proposed 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
the Legislature to impose an income tax 
in lieu of taxes on personal property. 
It also restricted the operation of the new 
Direct Primary law by exempting munic- 
ipal and school officers in small cities. 
In Vermont, Dr. W. Seward Webb 
(brother-in-law of the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt) will be opposed in his can- 
vass for the Governorship by Colonel 
Fletcher D. Proctor, son of Senator Proc- 
tor and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


s 
The Work of bar Miesseges Canal bill, 
Congress without change, as it was 


passed in the House, has 
been reported from the Senate Commit- 
tee by a vote of 7 to 4. Chairman Mor- 
gan said he had been told by Secretary 
Hay that no negotiations with Colombia 
were in progress; but that a satisfactory 
agreement with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica had been reached. It is reported 
that we are to have a perpetual lease of 
territory along the Nicaragua route; that 
Costa Rica is to receive $1,000,000 at the 
beginning, with $10,000 a year thereafter, 
and that $6,000,000, paid at the outset, 
will satisfy all of Nicaragua’s claims.— 
The Senate has unanimously ratified The 
Hague Convention regulating the con- 
duct of war, especially with respect to the 
use of spies and certain kinds of bullets. 
Twenty-five countries have now become 
parties to this agreement. In debate the 
question was raised whether Funston’s 
methods in capturing Aguinaldo did not 
fall under the condemnation of its re- 
strictions—In passing the annual postal 
bill, the House rejected its committee’s 
’ provision that the rural free delivety serv- 
ice should be given over to the contract 
system; the carriers will be appointed, 
and the salary is to be $600. The House 
refused to put thet tnder the civil serv- 
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ice regulations to which city carriers are 
subjected, or to provide for the dismissal 
of a rural carrier who uses his office to 
further the interests of a political party. 
—Complaint is made in the House that 
members were deceived by the Confer- 
ence Committee in the matter of the Cen- 
sus Bureau bill. An attempt will be made 
to provide for the 1,200 superfluous 
clerks who have not been placed in the 
classified service without examination, 
over the heads of those whose names are 
on the eligible lists. A bill peremptorily 
directing that they be so placed has been 
reported. If it goes to the President he 
will veto it—When Senator Berry asked, 
last week, whether the House resolution 
calling for the election of Senators by di- 
rect popular vote would be reported from 
committee, Senator Burrows assured him 
that a report would be made. Thereupon 
Senator Hoar attacked the resolution 
sharply, asserting that the Constitutional 
amendment proposed would be a breach 
of the national pledge lying at the foun- 
dation of the Government, the pledge that 
the equality of the States in the Senate 
should never be destroyed without the 
consent of every one of them. Mr. Pen- 
rose, apparently with the design of at- 
tacking the resolution, offered an amend- 
ment providing that each State should 
have two Senators, with one additional 
for every 500,000 inhabitants. It is said 
that at least 31 Senators would vote for 
the resolution, but the passage of it in 
the Senate is not expected.—The Chinese 
Exclusion bill reported from committee in 
the Senate is the one framed by the Pa- 
cific Coast representatives and the labor 
unions. It re-enacts the present law, for- 
bids the employment of Chinese crews 
on American ships, and excludes the Chi- 
nese of Hawaii and the Philippines, even 
those who were born on the islands and 
have always lived there. It also prevents 
the passage of such Chinese from one of 
these groups of islands to the other. The 
Chinese Government has presented to our 
Minister at Peking an earnest protest 
against the re-enactment of the present 
law, and especially againsf the exclusion 
of Chinese from Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, saying that they have acquired ex- 
tensive commercial interests on the is- 
lands, and are closely connected with 
them by family ties.—A bill providing for 
the tse of the metric system by the Gov- 
erntnent departments after January rst, 
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1904, has been reported in the House. It 
makes the metric weights and measures 
the legal standards of the United States 
after 1907.—Mr. Burleson, of Texas, at- 
tacked Secretary Hay, in the House, last 
week, complaining that the Rev. Hiram 
W. Thomas and his wife could not get 
passports for entering the Boer camps to 
distribute relief funds. A letter from the 
Secretary showed, however, that he had 
offered to issue the passports, with a let- 
ter commending the bearers of them, but 
had declined to ask the British Govern- 
ment to permit the bearers to pass 
through the lines at will. 
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The strength of the 
faction opposing any 
reciprocal reduction of 
duties on Cuban products was disclosed 
at a conference of the Republicans of the 
House, on the 11th inst., when, after five 
hours’ debate, a motion to adjourn with- 
out day was lost by a vote of 61 to 79, 
and Speaker Henderson’s motion to ad- 
journ for a week was carried by a vote of 
72to59. No other action was taken, but 
the beet sugar interest, as represented by 
Mr. Tayler, of Ohio, offered a resolution 
declaring that there should be no further 
consideration of the question of reducing 
the tariff on Cuban products. This was 
accompanied by a long preamble in which 
the existence of any moral obligation in 
connection with this question was denied, 
and the proposed reduction of the duty on 
sugar was denounced as an abandonment 
of the protective principle, especially to be 
deplored because it would injure an in- 
fant agricultural industry. Reciprocity 
was said to be unwise and un-Republican 
if it gave advantage to any foreign prod- 
uct competing with products of the 
United States. Mr. W. A. Smith, of 
Michigan, attacked the President, assert- 
ing that he was striving improperly to 
influence the action of legislators. Mr. 
Dick, of Ohio, altho Senator Hanna had 
urged him to support the committee’s 
plan, made a long speech against it. At 
the end of last week there was some pros- 
pect that a compromise proposed by Mr. 
Sibley, of Pennsylvania, would be ac- 
cepted. This provides for a reduction of 
20 per cent. until December Ist, 1903. 
Committees representing the two factions 
have been in conference, the Ways and 
Means majority urging that the limit be 
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extended to December Ist, 1904, and the 
beet sugar men favoring the payment of 
a rebate to the Cuban Government. An 
agreement of nearly all the Republicans 
is required to prevent the opening of the 
entire question of tariff revision. Action 
in the House can be confined to reciproc- 
ity with Cuba only by an arbitrary rule 
enforced by a majority. Twenty-three 
Republicans, by voting with the Demo- 
crats, could prevent the adoption of such 
a rule, without which the proposition for 
Cuba might be open to a host of amend- 
ments in the line of tariff revision. The 
chief argument of some who oppose the 
removal of one-fifth of the sugar duty is 
that the Republican Party in Congress 
cannot afford to say to the farmers that 
the only change it has made in the tariff is 
one reducing the protection given to a 
young agricultural industry, and that it 
has declined to reduce the duties on steel, 
glass, tin plate, etc. The controversy 
continually tends to make tariff revision 
prominent as a political issue. The sugar 
beet leaders ask the farmers to believe 
that the Sugar Refiners’ Trust already 
owns the present season’s crop in Cuba 
and will be the only beneficiary of any re- 
duction of duty that may be made. 
| 


With the coming of 
spring organized labor 
turns more lightly than 
in the winter months to thoughts of con- 
troversy. During the last two weeks 
there have been several strikes, some of 
which are still in progress, while others 
have been ended. A strike ordered for 
the 17th at Fall River, which would have 
involved 27,000 employees, was averted 
on the 15th, when the manufacturers 
there yielded to the demand for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in wages. The 
strike of the teamsters, freight-handlers 
and longshoremen at Boston, beginning 
on the roth, was broken at the end of 
three days, altho a complete reconcilia- 
tion had not been reached at the begin- 
ning of this week. This was a sympa- 
thetic strike, originating in a recent con- 
troversy between the Brine Transporta- 
tion Company and a teamsters’ union. 
This company’s teamsters had gone on 
strike for more pay and shorter hours; 
the company had filled their places with 
other men, and they had been restrained 
by an injunction from a State court. 
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When the Brine company’s non-union 
teamsters brought freight to the cars of 
the New Haven Railroad the railroad 
freight-handlers refused to assist them in 
unloading it. As the rules of the rail- 
road company required them to give 
help, seven men were discharged for such 
conduct. Thereupon the  freight- 
handlers of the New Haven and the 
Boston and Albany roads went on strike, 
and soon were joined by the organized 
express handlers, longshoremen and 
teamsters, and even by the Boston and 
Maine road’s handlers, altho the rules of 
that road did not require them to go upon 
the drays of the non-union teamsters. 
The number of strikers was increased 
in three days from 8,000 to 22,000, and 
great quantities of freight were heaped 
up at the railway stations and on the 
wharves. A coal famine was near at 
hand, and great factories prepared to 
stop work. The State Board of Arbitra- 
tion, prominent business men and mem- 
bers of the Civic Federation strove to 
procure a settlement of the dispute. The 
restoration of peace was really due, how- 
ever, to the labors of Governor Crane, in 
whom the strikers had great confidence. 
The strike was declared off in considera- 
tion of his promise that he would use his 
best efforts to induce the New Haven 
Company to adopt the Boston and Maine 
Company’s rules, so that handlers would 
not be required to go upon the drays of 
the hated non-union teamsters. The ob- 
noxious rule has not been modified, and 
the attitude of the New Haven Company 
is by no means conciliatory, but Governor 
Crane urges the men to be patient. As 
a majority of the new employees were 
retained, about 10 per cent. of the strik- 
ers could not get their old places; but it 
is expected that nearly all will be at work 
within a short time. This strike was re- 
markable for the good order that was 
maintained.—A weavers’ strike is spread- 
ing through the woolen mills of Rhode 
Island. Street railway strikes are in 
progress in Leavenworth, where cars 
have been destroyed by dynamite, and in 
Norfolk, where repeated riots have com- 
pelled the use of eight companies of 
militia. A similar strike is expected in 
New Orleans. The controversy which 
began ten months ago at the Cash Regis- 
ter Company’s works has been settled by 
the Civic Federation, the company con- 
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senting to “ unionize ” all its departments. 
At the’anthracite coal mines notice has 
been given that the wages scale will be in 
force for another year ; but the miners ask 
for more, and insist upon a recognition of 
their union. Some say that if recogni- 
tion is withheld a general strike will fol- 
low. 
s&s 


The two existing 
street railway com- 
panies in Cleveland, 
which are to be united, have been re- 
strained by permanent injunction from 
interfering with the three-cent fare com- 
pany recently organized to build fifty 
miles of road in accordance with the plans 
of Mayor Tom L. Johnson. This company 
appears to have convinced the court that 
the old companies had induced citizens to 
revoke consents for the construction of 
the new lines in certain streets. The or- 
dinance of the Detroit municipal govern- 
ment providing for a reduction of fares 
to three cents in that city has been an- 
nulled by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which holds that an old- 
er ordinance, making the fare five cents, 
was equivalent to a contract, which could 
not thus be set aside. The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey has decided that last 
year’s statute for the taxation of fran- 
chises in that State cannot be enforced 
against public utility corporations whose 
charters were granted by the Legislature 
before the enactment of general laws for 
the incorporation of such companies. It 
is said that under this decision a major- 
ity of the municipal gas and water com- 
panies in the State will not be subject to 
the tax.—The consolidation of street rail- 
way companies in several large cities is 
now in progress. A new company, con- 
trolled by capital in Baltimore and New 
York, has taken all the railways of San 
Francisco. The street railways of Prov- 
idence (Senator Aldrich is President of 
the company) are to be combined in one 
corporation with the gas company and the 
electric lighting company in that city. 
There is also pending a merger of all the 
railway, lighting and heating companies 
in Atlanta; and capital from New York 
and Baltimore appears to control the proj- 
ect. There is a tendency—as in New 
York, where the full scope of a new plan 
for consolidation has not been clearly de- 
fined—to associate railway companies 
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with corporations supplying light, heat 
and power. We have referred elsewhere 
to the new railway combination in Phila- 
delphia and to the purchase, in Pittsburg, 
of the new “ripper” franchise by the 
company controlling the traction, heating 
and lighting service in that city. 
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Italy is suffering ayain from 
the chronic opposition of civil 
government andchurch. When 
Parliament was opened on the twentieth 
of last month, the speech from the throne 
contained these ominous words: “ My 
Government will ask you to modify in 
agreement with the common law of other 
nations the ideal principle of the indis- 
solubility of civil marriage.” Even be- 
fore the opening of Parliament, Count 
Giusso, Minister of Public Works, a mod- 
erateconservative, resigned from the Cab- 
inet because this clause was to be retained 
in the King’s speech. On the day after 
the opening the Government attempted to 
elect their candidate, Signor Villa, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, but the opposition 
defeated the attempt by casting blank bal- 
lots. The hostility to the Government 
was largely from delegates of Southern 
Italy, who are under the influence of the 
Church and object strenuously to the in- 
troduction of divorce laws, and from So- 
cialist members who were dissatisfied 
with the Government on account of its at- 
titude toward certain labor movements. 
The Church party maintain that the 
Prime Minister, Zanardelli,is a tool of the 
secret societies, especially of the Masons, 
to which fraternity he himself belongs. 
The Ministry immediately resigned, but 
Zanardelli, who was summoned to form 
a new Cabinet, organized his Government 
from members of the old Cabinet. March 
10th, the Chamber of Deputies met and 
elected Signor Biancheri President by a 
vote of 402 to 352. The Ministerialists 
succeeded also in electing their candidates 
for Vice-Presidents and Secretaries.— 
Spain for the time being is without a 
Government. On March 13th Sefior 
Sagasta informed the Cabinet that Sefior 
Urzaiz, Minister of Finance, had irrev- 
ocably resigned, and forthwith the whole 
Cabinet resigned. The resignation of 
Sefior Urzaiz was due to the refusal of 
the Cortes to agree to his bill restricting 
the privileges of the Bank of Spain. 
When Sefior Sagasta informed the Queen 
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Regent of the situation, she requested 
him to form a new Cabinet to include all 
sections of the Liberal Party, but this he 
declined to do. Meanwhile, the country 
is without a responsible government, and 
there is no immediate prospect of relief. 


The annual “ Mis- 
sion Congresses,” 
which have been 
held by the orthodox Church of Russia 
for a decade and longer, for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means to 
spread the influence of the Greek Church 
and especially to extend its power over 
the “Rascol,” or Sects, have usually 
been rather monotonous, consisting gen- 
erally of the complaints of the mission- 
aries that they could do little or nothing, 
and ending with an appeal of the Con- 
gress to have the State take more rigid 
steps against the Dissenters. The conven- 
tion held this fall in Orel was an excep- 
tion to this rule, and the address there 
delivered in favor of religious liberty by 
a Russian of the Russians, the Marshal 
of the nobility in the Government of 
Orel, Mr. Stachowitz, has not only 
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aroused the whole orthodox Church, but’ 


secured international attention. This is 
the case, not because of the sentiments 
in themselves, for these are familiar to 
non-Russians, but to the fact that for 
the first time a prominent and influential 
Russian official and layman in a conven- 
tion consisting chiefly of clergymen and 
ecclesiastics, and assembled purposely to 
suppress religious dissent, could utter 
such sentiments on religious liberty and 
tolerance. The speaker declared that 
in antagonizing religious liberty the Rus- 
sian Church authorities had been build- 
ing its structure in forgetfulness of the 
corner-stone. He openly declared that it 
should be the privilege of everybody to 
decide upon his religious convictions and 
that everybody should have the privilege 
of severing his connection with the State 
Church if he so desired, and the State 
should not any longer punish such a 
step. The address has been widely dis- 
cussed by the Russian press, and as a 
rule not criticised as severely as could 
have been expected. Bishop Nikanor, 
of Moscow, has entered the arena against 
the bold speaker, but has attempted 
rather to explain away the examples of 
religious intolerance that had been cited 
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against the present methods and does 
not try to overthrow the principle. The 
secular papers do not seem to know ex- 
actly what to say, as it is suspected that 
the speaker did not utter his sentiments 
without the knowledge of his political 
superiors. At any rate, these latter have 
so far been silent in the controversy. 
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A communication received at 
the London War Office from 
Lord Kitchener throws some 
added light on the surprise and capture 
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mediately ‘sent all the available mounted 
troops to support the rear and also a sec- 
tion of the Thirty-eighth Battery. These 
maintained themselves for an hour while 
the convoys were closing up. Meanwhile 
the Boers were outflanking the British 
on the left and 200 infantry were dis- 
posed there to resist them. But the 
mounted troops, now falling back on this 
detachment of infantry, got completely 
out of hand, carrying away with them 
in the rout the bulk of the mounted 
troops. Two guns of the Thirty-eighth 
Battery were thus left unprotected, but 
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of General Methuen. That unfortunate 
commander was moving with 900 mount- 
ed troops and 300 infantry and four guns 
and one pompom from Winburg to Lich- 
tenburg, and was to meet Colonel Gren- 
fell with 1,300 mounted troops. Early in 
the morning of Friday, March 7th, the 
Boers, under Delarey, made a sweeping 
attack on the rear screen*of mounted 
troops and soon overwhelmed it. There 
was a gap of a mile between the ox and 
the mule convoys. General Methuen im- 


continued in action until every man, with 
the exception of Lieutenant Nesham, 
was hit. He, on being summoned to 
surrender, refused, and was killed. 
General Methuen, with 200 Fusiliers 
and two guns, now found himself. iso- 
lated, but held on for three hours, until 
he himself was wounded and the casual- 
ties were exceedingly heavy. They sur- 
rendered at 9:30 in the morning. A few 
other detached troops stood their ground 
until all hope was gone. Lord. Methuen 
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asserts that most of the Boers wore the 
British khaki uniforms. It is to be noted 
that the Boers outnumbered the English 
very slightly, and that their attack was a 
complete surprise, altho, as reference to 
the map will show, the event took place 
in what the British describe as partially 
cleared territory. The news of this dis- 
concerting disaster has been received in 
England with more stoical calmness than 
might have been expected. Sympathy 
for General Methuen, rather than indig- 
nation at what must appear a lax state of 
military government in South Africa, 
seems to be uppermost in most minds. 
When Lord Raglan read Kitchener’s first 
dispatch in the House of Lords, Lord 
Roberts spoke eulogistically of General 
Methuen’s zeal and intelligence and asked 
for suspension of judgment in the pres- 
ent case. Mr. Brodrick read the dis- 
patch in the House of Commons, and the 
news was received in silence except for 
some vulgar cheering among the Irish 
Nationalists. In a subsequent speech at 
Glasgow Lord Rosebery alluded to the 
action of the Irish in Parliament on this 
occasion, and used it to strengthen his 
argument that such men could not be in- 
trusted with the control of an independ- 
ent Parliament in Dublin. One of the 
notable results of the disaster was the 
expression of genuine sympathy ex- 
pressed in the Prussian Diet by the For- 
eign Secretary, Baron von Richthofen. 
Among other things, he said he had read 
descriptions of the prisoners’ camps 
which made his hair stand on end, but 
that recently General von Trotha, who 
spoke from his own experience, had made 
this statement to him: 


“T consider it my duty, and authorize you 
to use my name, to declare that I found the 
prisoners’ camps in Ceylon to be perfect mod- 
els. The ex-German officers in the camps had 
only a single complaint—that there was not 
sufficient variety of food.” 


Another result of the disaster is the send- 
ing of 6,000 Yeomanry, with large drafts 
of cavalry and infantry, to reinforce Lord 
Kitchener against General Delarey. 
Meanwhile the Boers have followed 
their usual custom of réleasing prisoners. 
General Methuen has been set free and 
on March 13th was brought to Klerks- 
dorp. He is doing well. 
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The Ministers of the Pow- 
ers have met in Peking 
and condemned the Bank- 
ers’ Commission for refusing to receive 
the February installment of the Chinese 
indemnity, and advised the Commission 
to contrive some means of accepting the 
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Chinese tenders. It will be recalled that 
when the February installment of 1,820,- 
000 taels was placed at the disposal of the 
Commission they refused to accept it be- 
cause it fell short of the amount which 
would have fallen due in accordance with 
a calculation of the total indemnity made 
after the Protocol was signed. Some 
days ago Sir Robert Hart, Inspector- 
General of Chinése Customs, sent letters 
to the Ministers calling attention to the 
complications likely to ensue in case this 
installment of money lying in the Chi- 
nese Bank at Shanghai should be “ de- 
stroyed or diverted.” Other difficulties 
make the life of diplomats in China far 
from a sinecure. The policies of Great 
Britain and Germany are not harmonious 
in regard to Tientsin. Great Britain, as 
do the United States and the other Pow- 
ers, wishes to reduce the foreign garri- 
sons at that port and to restore it to the 
control of the Chinese. To this Germany 
strenuously objects, and meanwhile the 
Chinese are deprived of their revenue 
from the salt tax. The British believe 
that the Germans are holding the occupa- 
tion of Tientsin over the heads of the 
Chinese to force them into granting con- 
cessions in Shan-tung. On the other 
hand, the common opinion runs that Eng- 
land by refusing to lower her claims 
balked the acceptance of the February 
payment in order to keep Germany out of 
the money, thinking that Germany needs 
her share of the indemnity to support her 
troops in China and to justify her Co- 
lonial policy to the people at home. In 
Manchuria some fighting is reported be- 
tween the Russians and a tribe of natives 
called Tunguses. Several of the bands 
who had been plundering and raiding the 
territory fell foul of the Russian troops 
and were cut to pieces. According to the 
report from St. Petersburg 200 Tunguses 
were killed, while of the Russians only 
two were wounded. On March 12th of- 
ficial reports were received at the Navy 
Department at Washington from Com- 
mander E. B. Barry, commanding the 
“ Vicksburg,” which has passed the win- 
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ter at Newchwang. This town was 
seized by the Russians during the Boxer 
troubles in 1900, and has since then been 
under the control of a Russian civil ad- 
ministrator. Commander Barry confirms 
the story of disputes between the Rus- 
sians and Americans, and of the apologies 
tendered by the Russian administrator. 
The first dispute arose over the shooting 
of a Russian sentry. The administrator 
complained that the sentry had been shot 
by a sailor from the “ Vicksburg,” who 
could be identified by the means of an 
overcoat left behind. This complaint had 
been made before the American sailors 
had returned to the “ Vicksburg,” and 
when these came aboard they were 
searched and examined. Every man had 
his overcoat, and none had any fire arms. 
When the examination was reported to 
the administrator he produced the over- 
coat, which proved to be different from 
the uniform used in the United States 
navy. He thereupon apologized and 
withdrew his complaint. The second dis- 
pute arose from a raid made by Russian 
soldiers on a club room used by the 
“ Vicksburg” men ashore. It is against 
the rules to bring arms on land. The 
Russians, hearing that rifles had been 
brought to the club for theatrical use, 
broke into the place and a pretty serious 
squabble ensued. When it was discovered 
that the rifles had been brought from a 
British ship the administrator again 
promptly aptogiaet. 


Interesting for the light it 
throws on the inner life of a 
savage population is the study 
of the migration of the Fang tribe to- 
ward the west coast of Equatorial Africa. 
A little over half a century ago such 
white men as penetrated back from the 
coast in the Gaboon region saw a few of 
a strange new tribe, just come down 
from further interior. Now this tribe 
has reached the coast at various places, 
and all other tribes have retired to the 
coast before them. The names of other 
tribes that are still put on the maps in 
this region ought now to be scratched out. 
The region written about by Du Chaillu 
and Miss Kingslev, the great forest 
known as the “home of the gorilla,” 
may now be called, with reference to its 
human inhabitants, the Fang Country. 
Where or when this great westward 
movement started, the Fang themselves 
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can tell no more than we can. The 
knowledge of the wisest of them goes no 
further back than his father’s or grand- 
father’s time. But as far interior as 
they have been traced, they are found to 
have come from still further interior. 
This has been no great rush of popula- 
tion, but a slow and gradual pushing 
westward. The Fang are not travelers, 
and know nothing of the world beyond 
a few days’ journey from home. Their 
migration has been accomplished by the 
countless little moves of families and vil- 
lages. In their rude method of cultivat- 
ing the soil, without plows or even hoes, 
the ground of their gardens becomes un- 
productive after a few years. They clear 
new patches of forest in a widening cir- 
cle around the village to plant cassava 
and maize and peanuts, till they begin to 
think of a new site, where the gardens 
may be made close behind the houses. 
Some of the men go forward to the new 
site and begin the clearing, it may be in 
the big forest, or it may be in an old vil- 
lage clearing now going back to forest, 
which others before them have aban- 
doned to go on further west. The migra- 
tion is thus not that of an overcrowded 
population, for the population of this for- 
est of Africa is nowhere crowded. A 
short move of a mile or two to the north 
or south or east would furnish a new 
site for the community that wishes to 
move. The reason of the westward 
trend seems to be the desire to get near- 
er the source of supply of white man’s 
goods,—fire arms especially. The black 
traders who precede the white have in- 
dustriously taught the people that they 
themselves are the people who make 
these goods, and the idea of the Fang 
of the far interior seems to be that coast 
blacks and the white men they have 
heard of are all one race, and they seem 
to suppose that those who are white in 
color must be Albinos. At any rate, the 
traveler who goes where white men have 
never been seen constantly hears the 
color of his eyes and hair discussed as if 
to prove that he belongs to a separate 
race who are normally white, and thus 
controvert the Albino theory. But, tho 
the Fang man’s idea of the sea and the 
white man may be hazy, his idea of flint- 
lock guns and powder is very distinct. 
The desire to get rid of the middleman 
and his profits accounts for the Fang mi- 
gration. 




















By Carl 


HE effect of Prince Henry’s 
visit to the United States,” 
on which THE INDEPENDENT 

invites me to say a word, should be 
judged according to the purpose for the 
accomplishment of which that visit was 
intended. Certain newspapers have at- 
tributed to the German.Emperor a secret 
design to negotiate under the cover of 
Prince Henry’s visit for some territorial 
acquisition in South America or some 
commercial arrangement advantageous 
to Germany. It was no doubt with ref- 
erence to those insinuations that Prince 
Henry, in the little speech he delivered 
in Philadelphia, disclaimed such inten- 
tions with evident candor and with espe- 
cial energy of expression. The absolute 
sincerity of that utterance is above ques- 
tion, and I do not think that any sensible 
person does question it. The visit of 
the Prince must, therefore, be regarded 
as a mere demonstration of good will and 
friendship on the part of Germany; and 
the response with which this demonstra- 
tion has been met by our national Gov- 
ernment, as well as by the American peo- 
ple, has amply proved that the friendly 
sentiments manifested by Germany are 
heartily reciprocated here. The constant- 
ly growing warmth of the welcomes 
given to Prince Henry was no doubt 
partly owing to his winning personality 
—and it must be said that the German 
Emperor could not have selected a fitter 
messenger of friendly feeling—but on 
the whole, this international love feast 
bore all the marks of a meeting of two 
old friends who had been troubled by 
some little irritation of susceptibility, 
but who were heartily glad of hav- 
ing an opportunity for showing once 
more their mutual esteem and con- 
fidence and for resuming the old 
cordiality of tone between them. 


And this opportunity was seized on 
both sides with an alacrity and zest 
that could not have been more gratifying. 
In this respect, then, Prince Henry’s visit 
was completely successful. 

It may, indeed, truthfully be said that 
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the policies of nations are not controlled 
by mere sentiment, but by their interests, 
and that, if those interests clash, mere 
sentiment will not suffice to prevent seri- 
ous disagreements. But sentiment, 
friendly or unfriendly, may do very. 
much to diminish or to increase what dif- 
ficulties there may be in adjusting such 
disagreements. There is a vast differ- 
ence between an international transac- 
tion carried on under the influence of a 
distrustful, punctilious, touchy state of 
mind, prone to quarrel about trifles, and 
one inspired byanamiable disposition that 
is sincerely anxious to overcome what- 
ever obstacles there may be in the way 
of an agreeable understanding. This is 
especially important as to countries in 
which, as it is in ours, the conduct of 
foreign relations is apt to be largely af- 
fected by the temper of public opinion. 
In the case before us it can hardly be 
doubted that to-day the two nations con- 
cerned are far less inclined than they 
may have been before, to be made sus- 
picious of one another’s motives or de- 
signs. Such tales, for instance, as the 
one the utter groundlessness of which 
has recently been exposed—that at the 
beginning of our Spanish war the Ger- 
man Government had been trying to in- 
stigate a coalition of European Powers 
against the United States—would now 
find no believers among us. And, vice 
versa, no story attributing to the Ameri- 
can Government or people any intention 
to injure or humiliate Germany would 
have any sort of credit there. In other 
words, each nation will be gladly inclined 
to put the friendliest interpretation upon 
what the other may say or do. 

This disposition will also be apt greatly 
to diminish the chance of dangerous ac- 
cidents. American and German ships of 
war will be likely, as they have repeated- 
ly done before, to meet in foreign parts 
where they are sent to look after the in- 
terests of their respective countries. 
Naval officers are, of course, always pa- 
triotic and usually high-spirited men, 
jealous of the prestige of their flag. Theit 
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zeal in maintaining that prestige may 
easily lead them to take offense at things 
done by the warships of other nations— 
things done without any evil intent, al- 
tho perhaps liable to be misunderstood 
or unfavorably interpreted. It may hap- 
pen that under such circumstances an 
excited sense of duty or the pride of a 
naval officer on one side or the other 
runs away with his discretion, especially 
if the feeling between the two navies 
happen to be not as friendly as it should 
be; and that a hot impulse or an incon- 
siderate act produces a conflict apt to 
bring on very grave consequences. Such 
untoward accidents have been threaten- 
ing more than once within our memory— 
fortunately stopping short of actual col- 
lision. But such accidents will surely 
not happen between American and Ger- 
man warships while that spirit of hearty 
comradeship is maintained which was so 
happily illustrated by the words of. our 
Admiral Evans addressed to Prince 
Henry at leave taking 


“ Speaking for the American Navy, I have 
only to say to Prince Henry and to my brother 
officers of the German service, that we are 
glad you came and sorry you are going, and 
we hope you will come again. It gives me 


pleasure as a representative of the Navy to see. 


the friendly hand you have extended across 
the Atlantic.” 


But one of the most essential services 
rendered by Prince Henry’s visit con- 
sists in the fact that it has made all think- 
ing men on this side as well as the other 
more clearly to see that there is really no 
matter of difference between the United 
States and Germany threatening to bring 
forth dangerous disagreement. As to an 
infraction of our Monroe Doctrine, no- 
body abroad seriously thinks of it. Ger- 
man statesmen are much too enlight- 
ened not to know that the cordial friend- 
ship of this Republic is worth much more 
to their country than any territorial pos- 
session on American soil possibly could 
be. This matter may, therefore, safely be 
dismissed from our contemplation. 

On the subject of industrial and com- 
mercial competition between the two 
countries, Ex-Secretary Olney said at 
the Boston banquet: 


“ We hear much in these days, in the press, 
and even-in official quarters, of America’s 
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But no 
thoughtful American is under any delusion 


capture of the. world’s markets. 


in the matter. We have, indeed, surprised 
our competitors by invading what they have 
been regarding as their exclusive commercial 
preserves, and by a show of strength and re- 
sources for which they have not been pre- 
pared. But the surprise is over; what we 
have done simply amounts to a challenge to 
all other nationalities, and we are now enter- 
ing upon a contest for industrial supremacy, 
the most intense and arduous the world has 
ever seen. Fortunate will it be if this contest 
does not, like so many others, degenerate 
into ‘ grim-visaged’ war with all its unutter- 
able brutalities and*horrors! The errand here 
of your Royal Highness, with the hearty wel- 
come tendered and the favorable impression 
produced, should do much to preclude so dire 
a result. Under its influence the two coun- 
tries are recognizing each other as generous 
and worthy rivals—are joining in a sort of 
hand-shake as a courteous but significant pre- 
liminaty to the combat before them—and are 
thus in a way pledging themselves that, what- 
ever the stress of the contest, it shall not 
transgress the rightful rules of the game nor 
overstep the limits which Christianized and 
civilized peoples ought to observe under what- 
ever provocation. If the pledge shall in truth 
be kept and the corresponding consequences 
follow, the visit to the United States of Prince 
Henry of Prussia will deserve to go on»record 
as one of the most memorable episodes in 
the history of international intercourse.” 


I confess that, while agreeing with all 
Mr. Olney says about the tendency of 
Prince Henry’s visit, I cannot share his 
apprehensions as to the “ contest for in- 
dustrial supremacy degenerating into 
grim-visaged war,” at least, so far as 
Germany and the United States are con- 
cerned. It is difficult to see how such a 
war between them could possibly come 
about, or what specific object it would 
serve, or how the cost of such a war—for 
it would be costly beyond computation— 
could in any manner or degree be com- 
pensated for by any advantage to be 
gained. The worst that could happen 
might be some sort of a peaceful “ tariff 
war,” which would soon convince both 
parties that in seeking to punish the 
other each really punished itself. 
And as to the “contest for industrial 
supremacy,” it is so ordered in the econ- 
omy of the unverse that this industrial 
supremacy must not and cannot be car- 
ried beyond a certain point. It has its 
natural limits. Our strongest competi- 
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tors in some things are at the same time 
among our best customers in others. And 
we cannot carry our industrial suprem- 
acy so far as to ruin our customers 
without in the same measure ruining 
also our own business. Neither are we 
likely to come into conflict with Germany 
in our Asiatic trade. Germany has al- 
ready proclaimed that the Chinese port 
controlled by her is as open to the trade 
of the world as is Hong Kong, and that 
other nations are welcome as to partici- 


Reciprocity of Trade with Canada 


By John Charlton, M.P. 


{Mr. Charlton is a member of the Joint High Commission appointed to consider questions in controversy between 
Canada and the United States and has for thirty years been a member of the Canadian Parliament, taking a prominent 
For many years he has been a leading advocate of friendly relations between the two 
countries, and has opposed restrictions upon their international trade.—En1ror.] 


part in framing legislation. 


HE United States seems destined 
T to become the leading com- 
mercial and manufacturing pow- 

er. Immense natural resources, com- 
manding geographical position, irre- 
pressible energy, a high degree of 
intelligence and boundless ambition, 
will carry the country forward in 
the race for commercial supremacy with 
rapid strides. In this great contest suc- 
cess can only be secured by seizing op- 
portunities, and by a careful attention to 
details. It will not be well to forget that 
the Continent is shared by two great 
Anglo-Saxon commonwealths, and that 
the lesser of the two, while far behind 
her elder sister in population, wealth and 
development, possesses a territory equal 
to that of the United States in area, with 
1,500,000 square miles of arable land, 
with untold wealth of soil, forest, mine 
and fisheries, and with capacity for the 
support of 100,000,000 people from the 
products of her own soil. This young 
Dominion has a future of promise, and 
indulges in high national aspirations. 
Proximity and affinity of race, religion, 
language and institutions render it im- 
possible for these communities to exist 
without having the influence exerted by 
each upon the other of an intimate and 
highly important character. ‘Nature in- 
vites close business and social relations, 
and a mutually advantageous commerce 
of enormous proportions. The perverse 
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pation in the development of the con- 
tiguous country. 

From whatever point of view we may 
look at them, the relations between the 
United States and Germany are naturally 
those of peace, with nothing in sight to 
disturb that peace. And that the senti- 
ment evoked by Prince Henry’s visit has 
warmed them into a cordial friendship, 
is an event of very high value to both 
nations and a cause for general congratu- 
lation. 

New York City 






































interference of narrow and hostile trade 
restrictions can only thwart or minimize 
the natural -tendency toward intimate 
and liberal relations, to the detriment 
and loss of both of these peoples. Unre- 
stricted free trade between all of the 
States and Territories of the American 
Union has, from the outset, proved to be 
an unmixed blessing. The same system 
could be applied with equal advantage to 
all of the Canadian Provinces and terri- 
tories, and if circumstances prevent the - 
full and complete application of this free 
trade system, the nearest possible ap- 
proach to it is desirable. 

A recent article in THE INDEPENDENT i 
(December 5th), from the pen of Hon. 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
deals with the question of commercial 
reciprocity with Canada. The high 
character of the writer, and his recog- 
nized position as a diplomat and a stu- 
dent of public affairs, will naturally 
command attention to his utterances. No 
apology, it may be assumed, will be con- 
sidered necessary in presenting respect- 
ful criticism of his statements and con- . 
clusions. | 

Mr. Foster refers to the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854 and admits that it had a 
marked effect in enlarging commerce be- 
tween the two countries. The truth is | 
that this commerce quadrupled in ten 
years. The Civil War created an ab- 
normal demand for Canadian agricul- 
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tural and animal products, and the bal- 
ance of trade was in favor of Canada, 
but the tendency was toward increased 
importation of American finished prod- 
ucts, and exports and imports would 
have been equalized in a short time. 
When notice of abrogation was served 
upon the Canadian Government, an ear- 
nest effort was made by it to secure a con- 
tinuance of the treaty, with such modi- 
fications as might be considered reason- 
able. No objection would have been 
made to a free list covering a wide range 
of American manufactures. The over- 
tures of the Canadian Government were 
rejected, and with scant courtesy, if the 
truth should be told, and a period of re- 
pression and essentially hostile American 
tariff legislation was entered upon, which 
was destined to produce bitterness and 
estrangement. This policy has been ad- 
hered to with varying degrees of severity 
for over thirty years, and if it was not 
adopted and continued under the mis- 
taken belief that the American market 
was a necessity for the Canadian, and 
that the continuance of this policy would 
force Canada into annexation, then the 
belief that this was the case is one of 
the erroneous impressions of which the 
Canadian mind is yet to be disabused. 
Mr. Foster says that there existed in 
the United States at the time of the ab- 
rogation of the reciprocity treaty a deep 
feeling of resentment against the ruling 
class in Canada, on account of their con- 
duct during the Civil War. This feeling, 
it is intimated, was the chief factor in 
- securing the abrogation of the treaty. 
That this feeling was a well founded 
one is more than questionable. It is true 
that some of the Canadian Tory leaders 
expressed sympathy with the South, and 
so for that matter did the copperheads 
of the North. The issue between the 
North and South was little short of a 
party issue in Canada. Feeling upon the 
question was as intense as in the North- 
ern States. The majority of the Cana- 
dian people sympathized heartily with 
the cause of the Union, and 40,000 Cana- 
dians served in the Northern armies. It 
seems an act of fatuity on the part of the 
United States to have antagonized its 
Canadian friends, and to have thrown 
the weight of its influence with its Cana- 
dian foes, in adding to the forces that 
were calculated to promote hostility and 
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estrangement. As to the charge that 
rebel agents were warmly welcomed and 
permitted to set on foot warlike expedi- 
tions in Canada, it may be asserted with- 
out hesitation that the Canadian Govern- 
ment earnestly sought to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality. Rebel refugees 
were welcome to find an asylum and 
spend their money in Canada. They 
may, in some instances, have abused the 
privileges of asylum, as in the case of 
the St. Albans raid—an act condemned 
by all parties in Canada—but the per- 
mission of the Fenian raid in 1866 may 
fairly be held to have been a more flag- 
rant breach of neutrality and good neigh- 
borhood than was any movement having 
its initial steps in Canada during the re- 
bellion. 

Mr. Foster alludes to the attempt 
made to secure a Reciprocity Treaty in 
1874. The Liberal party had just at- 
tained power in Canada. One of its first 
steps was to send Hon.George Brown, as 
Canadian Commissioner to Washington. 
Acting in conjunction with Lord Thorn- 
ton, British Minister at Washington, a 
reciprocity treaty was negotiated by 
Lord Thornton and Mr. Brown with the 
American State Department. This 
treaty, known in Canada as the Brown 
Draft Treaty, was rejected by the 
American Senate. It provided for the 
free interchange of natural products, and 
placed an extensive list of manufactured 
articles upon the free list. Happy would 
it have been for both countries had this 
treaty been ratified. Mr. Brown and the 
Liberal party were assailed in Canada 
for making unwarranted concessions to 
the American manufacturer and other 
American interests. The treaty stands 
as an enviable monument to the broad 
minded prescience of Mr. Brown; and its 
rejection by the United States Senate 
wili hardly be cited in future years as an 
evidence of the ability of that body to 
set in motion the mighty forces that 
waited upon their action and stood ready 
to gladden the future of Anglo-Saxon 
America. 

Mr. Foster, in referring to the nego- 
tiations that took place before the Joint 
High Commission in 1898, states that the 
repeal of the differential duty of 33 1-3 
per cent. in favor of Great Britain would 
be no benefit to the United States, be- 
cause Great Britain has no natural prod- 
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ucts to send to Canada. It is difficult 
to understand how the conclusion can 
be arrived at that the repeal of a heavy 
differential duty in favor of the British 
manufacturer would not be advantage- 
ous to his American rival. As to the 
fact that Great Britain has no natural 
products to sell in Canada, this merely 
shows that she gives free entrance into 
her markets for Canadian natural prod- 
ucts without receiving any reciprocal 
advantage. With the United States the 
case is different. If Canada is permitted 
to sell natural products in the markets 
of that country, she is able to reciprocate 
by offering frée entry into her own mar- 
kets for American natural products, and 
this market is an extensive one, for at 
the present time Canada imports two and 
a half times more farm products from the 
United States than the amount of her 
exports in the same line to that country. 
Mr. Foster says that 


“It would seem unreasonable for Canada 
to expect us to change our long established 
policy, especially when she has nothing to 
offer us but reciprocity in natural products.” 


The Canadian answer to this state- 
ment would be that the long established 
policy of the United States toward Can- 
ada is inequitable and unjust; that while 
in its practical operation it excludes 
Canadian imports from the American 
market, the Canadian tariff, which is less 
than one-half in percentage that of the 
United States, offers no impediment to 
the extensive importation of American 
manufactures and wares; that the result 
of the respective policies of the two 
governments has been to place Canadian 
exports to the United States in Igor, 
ex coin, bullion, gold dust, nuggets, etc., 
at less than $40,000,000, while the 
imports from the United States were 
$119,000,000, leaving an actual balance 
of trade against Canada of over $70,- 
000,000; and that unless the free intér- 
change of natural products, whch would 
be mutually and almost equally beneficial, 
were permitted, Canada would imitate 
the long established policy of the United 
States, legislate against importations, 
seek to buy little and sell much, and give 
to importations from the United States 
the shrunken and blasted proportions 
that characterize the Canadian exporta- 
tions to that country. This can readily 
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be done by putting the duties up to the 
American standard, and giving a rebate 
of 40 to 50 per cent. to all nations admit- 
ting Canadian natural products free of 
duty. Matters are now rapidly approach- 
ing the point when either this course 
will be adopted by Canada, or the United 
States will make tariff changes consistent 
with equity and justice. 

Mr. Foster suggests a solution of the 
trade question between the United States 
and Canada, an ideal reciprocity; noth- 
ing less than commercial union. This 
solution would be theoretically complete. 
It would give to Canada all the commer- 
cial advantages that would result from 
political union. It is, however, not a 
practicable solution. Canada is not ready 
to accept it, and as an alternative would 
quickly adopt a new national policy of 
her own, founded upon the American 
tariff model. Had reciprocity continued 
since 1866 the country might have been 
ready for this proposal. Thirty-five 
years of repressive tariff policy have 
made it an impossibility for the 
present, the continuance of the pres- 
ent tariff policy will make it an im- 
possibility for all time of such con- 
tinuance. If this solution of the 
trade question is ever reached, pre- 
liminary steps must be taken, and the 
free interchange of natural products 
must be one of them. Commercial union 


means discrimination against Great 
Britain. Under present circumstances 
this course would not be taken. Great 


Britain has treated Canada with the ut- 
most fairness and liberality. All of our, 
products have free admission into the 
markets of that country. It is our chief 
market, and takes 82 per cent. of our 
total export of farm products, while the 
United States takes but 8 per cent. In 
1866 our exports of farm products to the 
United States were $25,000,000 ; to Great 
3ritain $3,500,000. In Igor our total 
exports of farm products to Great Brit- 
ain were $78,000,000; to the United 
States $8,500,000. These figures illus- 
trate our relative dependence upon the 
two countries for a market. They also 
illustrate why a commercial policy hostile 
to England cannot be adopted by Canada. 
The Dominion simply asks for an en- 
larged market for her products in 
the United States, for a chance to 
reduce the enormous balance of trade 
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against her, and for a tariff policy on the 
part of the United States making measur- 
able approach to her own, in point of 
moderate duties and liberality of spirit. 

Mr. Foster makes reference to the 
bonding privilege, and leaves the reader 
to infer that in this matter a great boon 
is conferred upon Canada by the United 
States. ‘The bonding privilege, it goes 
without saying, is a valuable advantage 
to Canada, but it is also an arrangement 
of equal value and advantage to the 
Uhited States. It is surely a matter of 
importance to Minnesota and the other 
Northwestern States to secure the ad- 
vantage of competition and direct rail- 
way transit by the shortest route to Bos- 
ton, Portland and other American sea- 
ports. It is an important advantage to 
Portland, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia to secure trade from Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec, and to become the 
ports of entry and shipment for these 
productive regions. Boston and New 
York are competitors with Montreal for 
the carrying trade of Ontario and the 
Canadian Northwest. 
and American railway lines compete 
with, and draw trade from, the Canadian 
canals and railways. American inter- 
ests would suffer serious loss from the 
repeal of the bonding privilege; and as 
in the case of all neighborly and friendly 
relations, the privilege is a mutual ad- 
vantage to all the participants in the ar- 
rangement. 

Canada is the third largest customer 
of the United States, only Great Brit- 
ain and Germany exceeding her. She is 
the largest consumer of American manu- 
factures of any country. The importa- 
tion of American manufactures in 1900 
amounted to $63,000,000. From Great 
Britain the importation of manufactures 
amounted, the same year, to $38,000,000. 
The Canadian importation of manufac- 
tures from the United States was $10,- 
000,000 greater than from all the rest of 
the world. In 1900 Canada purchased 
from the United States $20,000,000 in 
excess of Mexico, Central America, 
South America and all the West India 
islands (except Cuba and Porto Rico), 
with a population of 62,000,000. In 1901 
Canada gave to the United States a free 
list of $56,000,000, of which $36,000,000 
was free farm products, free forest 
products and free manufactures, In re- 


The Erie Canal. 
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turn the United States gave to Canada 
a free list covering coin, bullion, gold 
dust and nuggets. The conditions. as to 
the free list of each country are so 
ridiculously unequal as to excite laugh- 
ter. 

In 1g01 Canada exported to the 
United States $8,238,000 of farm prod- 
ucts, the produce of Canada.. The same 
year she imported from the United 
States for consumption farm products to 
the value of $25,000,000. Of this amount 
$14,750,000, consisting of Indian corn, 
broom corn, flax seed, hemp, hides, wool 
and other articles, was on the free list. 
This statement of relative volume of ex- 
ports and imports of farm products clear- 
ly indicates that reciprocal free trade in 
farm products would leave Canada with 
only a moderate balance in her favor in 
the interchange of food products for 
consumption, and it is not impossible 
that the balance would be against her. 
Canadian duties are imposed on nearly 
all food products except Indian corn. 
The removal of these duties would great- 
ly stimulate the importation of farm 
products from the United States. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick would then 
draw their supplies in largely increased 
measure from the seaboard cities of the 
United States. British Columbia and the 
Klondike would then buy food products 
chiefly from Washington and Oregon. 
Ontario and Quebec would largely in- 
crease their purchases of flour, meats 
and coarse. grains for lumbering and 
mining operations, as well as for city con- 
sumption. 

The effect of free trade in natural 
products upon prices would be slight. In 
articles of which both countries have a 
surplus for export, such as wheat, flour, 
meats, cheese, etc., free trade would have 
no influence upon prices. In articles ex- 
ported to the United States for consump- 
tion, such as lumber, barley, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables, the importation would 
bear so small a proportion to the total 
production of the United States that the 
influence upon prices, if any, would be 
of an insignificant character. The im- 
portation of Canadian lumber, for in- 
stance, is only one and a half per cent. 
of the amount of American lumber pro- 
duction and the percentage of farm 
products imported for consumption com- 
pared with the total production of the 
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United States, would, in almost all cases, 
be smaller than in the case of lumber. 
The fears of American lumbermen and 
farmers that free trade in natural prod- 
ucts would be disastrous to their inter- 
ests is a mere bugbear. The free im- 
portation of ores would be advantageous 
to American interests. Free trade in for- 
est products would not be likely to in- 
crease the Canadian export more than 25 
per cent. on $3,000,000. Upon the plac- 
ing of forest products upon the free list 
will probably depend in the near future 
the right to export pulp wood from 
Canadian forests to American pulp mills. 

A careful computation of the result 
of free trade in natural products upon 
the volume of exports and imports leads 
to the conclusion that under the new 
conditions that would be established by 
free trade in natural products, the volume 
of imports of American manufactures 
would be largely increased, owing to in- 
creased purchasing power in Canada, 
and the balance of trade against Canada 
would still exceed $30,000,000 per an- 
num. 

Canada is the best customer for fin- 
ished products that the United States 
possesses. In the midst of schemes for 
procuring new markets, is it not worth 
while considering whether an effort re- 
quiring only the application of the prin- 
ciples of fair play and reciprocal conces- 
sions should not be made to retain the 
vast and increasing trade of the young 
nation that holds one-half of the terri- 
tory possessed by the Anglo-Saxons on 
the North American Continent. Canada 
has no expectation of being able to over- 
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take the United States in the race of 
progress. William H. Seward more 
than a generation ago.took measure of 
her vast resources, and with prophetic 
ken declared that she was destined to 
become the Russia of America. We do 
not expect to overshadow the power of 
the Great Republic, but we do expect to 
become a nation whose friendship will 
be worth cultivating and whose niarkets 
will be eagerly sought after. Our great 
Northwest will afford sustenance and 
happy homes for 50,000,000 people. It is 
mostly a wilderness now, but the tide of 
immigration has set in, and we hear 


“The first low wash of waves, 
Where soon shall flow a human sea.” 


We stand at the parting of the ways. We 
are ready, and have ever been ready, to 
meet overtures, or to make them, for 
more liberal trade relations with the 
United States. Our desire is to live on 
terms of amity and good will, to promote 
mutual interests and to build up a vast 
commerce and a community of interests. 
We ask for no more than we will give. 
We will bestow as many concessions 
as we receive, or even a greater number, 
but the conclusion has been reached by 
the vast majority of the Canadian people 
that we cannot remain under the condi- 
tions that have prevailed for the past 
thirty years. If the United States de- 
cides to continue to act upon the policy 
of blocking the way to its markets, while 
possessing 63 per cent. of our total im- 
port trade, then we shall undoubtedly 
proceed with reluctance and sorrow to 
follow its example, and put up the bars. 
Orrawa, CanapDA, 


From the Ship's Deck 


By Will N. Andorsen 


OW deep is love, my heart? 
H As deep as this dark blue sea. 
How wide is love, my life? 
As wide as this world can be. 
How high is love, my soul? 
As high as the stars we see 
That nightly watch both him and me. 





Go tell my friend, ye waves, 
Of your bottomless depths of love. 
O worldwide space, thy message, too, 
And a hint of love from the stars above 
I would send him across the blue. 
How long will such love last, my friend? 
Till sea and stars and time shall end. 
CLaremont, CAL, 











Personal Notes Among Our Universities 
By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R G.S. 


AvutTuor or “History of THE GeRMAN STRUGGLE FoR LiseRty,”’ Etc. 


HE INDEPENDENT pays me the 
compliment of requesting a brief 
‘ and superficial sketch of my impres- 
sions at various universities of this coun- 
try. The task is difficult under any cir- 
cumstances, but doubly so to one who 
has been brought into personal relations 
with our leading academic administra- 
tors between Boston and the head wa- 
ters of the Mississippi, who cherishes 
lively recollection of hospitality at their 
hands and who hesitates instituting com- 
parisons that may appear personal. 

But to refuse this request would be an 
act of meanness; so have your way and 
let me see if I can write this and yet re- 
tain some friends. 

The Eastern universities had been tol- 
erably familiar to me. I had lectured at 
Columbia, Princeton, Bowdoin, Johns 
Hopkins and my alma mater, Yale; had 
also addressed audiences in Boston large- 
ly made up of scholars connected with 
Harvard and the Technology Institute. 
All these institutions have features for 
which Yale graduates are prepared. 
Johns Hopkins has the strongest reputa- 
tion among German scholars, because it 
represents to a unique degree the spirit 
of ‘original research. Harvard, on the 
other hand, has a reputation in England 
because it represents what the cultivated 
Englishman prizes most—a seat of learn- 
ing where students are encouraged to 
broaden their tastes, to love culture for 
its own sake, to prepare themselves for 
the higher walks of the liberal profes- 
sions. 

Literature, art and science are culti- 
vated at Harvard, with a view to mak- 
ing these the means of sweetening our 
lives—of refreshing our hours of leisure 
—trather than as directly leading to prof- 
itable employment after graduating. 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard have each a 
clear policy consistently pursued, and it 
speaks for the wealth and intelligence of 
our people that each of these universi- 
ties finds warm support thrqughout the 
whole country, and that in each is a spirit 
of enthusiastic loyalty to intellectual 
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ideals which makes their instructors will- 
ing to accept wretchedly small salaries 
rather than move to other places where 
the mere money compensation is larger. 

It is a strange sign of the times that 
educators of the very first caliber are to- 
day receiving at our old Eastern univer- 
sities salaries as low as $1,500 a year, 
while millionaires are giving buildings 
and libraries representing many millions 
of dollars. There is something morbid in 
the make up of a millionaire Mzcenas 
who offers less to a college professor 
than he does to his cook or stenographer. 

At Harvard salaries have not been in- 
creased much, if any, since our Civil War 
—and yet in that time the average cost of 
living has increased fourfold. Perhaps I 
ought to turn that idea around in this 
wise, and say that thirty years ago the 
Harvard professor on his two or three 
thousand dollars a year lived about as 
well as his neighbors in Boston. © But 
nowadays the number of rich people in 
Boston has increased so much, the stand- 
ard of living has been raised so high, that 
the Harvard professor’s wife findsthat she 
requires a salary four times as large in or- 
der to live the social life of her neighbors. 

Harvard is fortunate in having a sin- 
gularly large cultivated society in and 
about Boston which affords ample scope 
for interchange of ideas between aca- 
demic teachers and practical men of af- 
fairs. In no other city of the United 
States do all classes of educated and pro- 
fessionally active men mingle so success- 
fully and with such manifest advantage 
to the political community as in Boston, 
and it must be a superficial visitor in- 
deed who does not feel this in the very 
streets of this interesting town; above 
all, by a stroll through that triumph of 
municipal public spirit, the Public Li- 
brary, recently still further enriched by 
the paintings of Abbey. 

At Yale I was oppressed by the ab- 
sence of academic enthusiasm among my 
fellow-students and, above all, among 
the teachers. We were made to recite like 
schoolboys, were marked like schoolboys ; 
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the classes were so large that individual 
attention was out of the question. We 
crammed for the purpose of securing 
good marks; and public sentiment re- 
garded it as quite proper that we should 
cheat by assisting one another in or out 
of the classroom. Where at West Point 
the classes are ten cadets and no cram- 
ming is possible, at Yale we were fifty or 
sixty in a recitation, and the instruction 
was of a superficial character with rare 
exceptions. 

I can say freely that no senior at Yale 

knew enough Latin to compare for a mo- 
ment with a German lad of thirteen years 
of age; this would be equally true of 
Greek. So bad is our instruction that 
we occupy some six or seven years in 
learning a poor smattering of dead lan- 
guage, which a good tutor with a bright 
boy would accomplish in a year or so. 

As with the Latin and Greek, so with 
French and German. Those who were 
allowed to take modern languages were 
taught in such a wooden, perfunctory 
manner that they barely got enough to 
drag themselves through a nursery story. 
And so it was with the rest of the stud- 
ies. We were made to go in a slipshod 
manner through a long list of sciences 
with long, portentous names— a string 
of ologies that sounded fine on the an- 
nual catalog, and still finer when -exam- 
inations were passed, but which for prac- 
tical purposes of a liberal education 
were merely a sham. We were made to 
dabble a few weeks in chemistry, a few in 
physics, a few more in mineralogy and 
geology, we were presumed to learn phi- 
losophy by tangling up our helpless senses 
in a text-book that was never heard of 
outside the library of a Congregational 
theologian. It was a course calculated to 
give us a hazy smattering of many sub- 
jects—the sort of education that might 
prove useful to a clergyman in a remote 
village, to a country lawyer, and, above 
all, to the little shopkeeper who might 
never again hope to come in contact with 
reading people, but as an education in 
the serious sense of the word it was 
rubbish. Most of my time since gradu- 
ating has been occupied in unlearning 
what was forced upon me and overcom- 
ing prejudices imbibed during four years 
of perverted energy. 

In Freshman year I attempted to read 
history, and asked my instructor on the 
subject. He gave me the reply: “ Young 
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man, if you think you came to Yale with 
the idea of reading, you will find out 
your mistake very soon.” 

And I did. 

Our Roman history consisted in mem- 
orizing a few pages and answering ques- 
tions in classroom—a catalog of dates and 
events. Of explanation or discussion 
there was none. 

The one vital force at Yale in my time 
was Professor W. G. Sumner. He was 
the only instructor whose lectures were 
ever attended by those who were free to 
stay away. His rooms were always 
crowded, and, for my part, I never missed 
a single one of his talks, even tho in at- 
tending I had to “cut” my own class- 
room and incur demerits. 

Of historical or literary or art atmos- 
phere there was none that I could dis- 
cover. The system has its stout defend- 
ers, but the result has been to deaden the 
pulses of the teachers, to choke off the 
enthusiasm of the students, to create an 
artificial gulf between teachers and 
taugat which should not exist in any 
American university. 

Naturally we boys turned our attention 
to sympathetic objects: to baseball, to 
rowing, to secret societies, to editing col- 
lege papers, or at least writing for them. 
To-day I look back with profound grati- 
tude to my four years spent partly in 
training for races in a light-weight crew 
and to three years when I was on the edi- 
torial staff of a college paper. If I have 
since graduation done anything in the 
world it is by virtue of this education at 
the hands of my fellow-students, and I 
need hardly add that the class of ’79 was, 
on the whole, the best class that ever 
graduated from Yale—or any other col- 


lege. 
II. 


Let us now spring across country and 
take another bunch of colleges at which 
I have been lecturing during the past win- 
ter—the Universities of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Chicago, Northwestern and Cor- 
nell. Some may say that Cornell is not 
of this group, but in spirit she is. Cor- 
nell may be regarded as the mother of 
Western colleges, the finest expression 
of the university with a clear, a practical 
and an eminently national purpose. 

On the campus at Cornell I found a 
young man in blue overalls carrying a 
dinner pail and wending his way to the 
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machine shop where he was fitting him- 
self primarily to understand all the parts 
of a locomotive. He had to do every de- 
tail of a mechanic from stoking to turn- 
ing the throttle. Next day I met that 
same man solving a problem in sines, 
cosines, tangents and ballistics. On the 
next I met him, faultlessly dressed,on the 
ball room floor leading a beautiful un- 
dergraduate through the figures of a two- 
step ; the day after I might have met him 
in military uniform drilling with his bat- 
talion under an officer of the regular 
army ; the next I might have found him 
leading a debate. Here was a student 
with perfectly clear notions of what ed- 
ucation meant to him. No marking tu- 
tor, no petty pressure had to be exerted 
to bring him to his work. The atmos- 
phere he breathed was all the stimulus 
required. His teachers were too busy in 
their teaching to notice trifles. Time was 
too short for all concerned. That man 
took each step of his academic career 
with the elastic consciousness that he was 
daily making himself better fitted for a 
definite task ; and while his task might be 
railroading, or shipbuilding, or farming 
or forestry, there was no reason why he 
should not at the same time broaden his 
mind by corollary courses in history, phi- 
losophy, languages and literature. 

' At Yale we were compelled to go to 
chapel each morning; at Cornell there is 
no compulsion. The result is that each 
day the Cornell Chapel, a rarely beautiful 
building, is crowded with students who 
are attracted by the beautiful music and 
the spirit of the place. 

My love for Horace was well nigh 
ruined by the teaching at Yale, and the 
college chapel there is responsible for 
much irreligion. 

I have mentioned Yale more than need 
be, for she is a type of the average New 
England Eastern college. The same 
spirit could be found at Princeton, Wil- 
liams, Amherst and others of the same 
class. 

There is a field for colleges run on the 
lines of Yale, but there is a wider field 
for colleges run in the spirit of Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell, each of 
these three being distinct products of our 
national needs. 


III. ‘ 


At Cornell I first came in contact with 
co-education to a serious extent, and I 
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naturally sought the opinion of those fa- 
miliar with its working; also at Minne- 
apolis, at Madison, at Chicago and else- 
where in the West. 

It did not give me the shock which it 
is calculated to administer to a German 
or an Englishman. At the Norwich 
Academy (Connecticut), where I had 
graduated before entering Yale, and be- 
fore that at the “ Friends’ School” in 
Providence (R. I.) I-had worked under 
the system, and had noticed no harm 
springing directly therefrom, barring 
perhaps the one occasion when I had been 
tempted to write amorous verse—she 
was eighteen and I was twelve years of 
age. But that might have happened any- 
where. 

It is, of course, risky to drop matches 
around where explosives are stored, and 
we rarely make omelets without break- 
ing an egg or two. But from all that I 
could hear or observe I am inclined to fa- 
vor the equality of woiman before the 
academic law, if only to prove to her 
conclusively that while she is the superior 
of man in most respects she cannot stoop 
to be his equal without sacrificing a few 
things. 

With us, particularly in our Western 
colleges, co-education produces the maxi- 
mum of good and the minimum of harm. 
The students are very largely drawn from 
the same State of the Union, with clear 
notions of what they are to expect one 
from the other. The men regard them- 
selves as the natural protectors of the 
women, and no one would escape lynch- 
ing who remotely sought to repudiate this 
tacit obligation. 

In Germany woman is. regarded as 
man’s natural prey—chivalry finds no 
field there, in our sense of the word. Our 
bringing up familiarizes’ us with a totally 
different set of ideas. 

The State requires each year a large 
number of women teachers, and there is 
always a certain proportionof women who 
are averse to essentially womanly func- 
tions, who yearn for independence, for 
intellectual distinction, who want to eman- 
cipate themselves. 

Let these have their opportunities, but 
at the same time let the college watch 
with particular care over the physical sur- 
roundings of their female wards. Let 
them see to it that they take suitable fresh 
air exercise—that they do not overtax 
their more sensitive nervous organisms. 
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As to the sort of scandals that people 
brought up in Europe would naturally 
anticipate, I could hear of nothing of that 
sort. If it exists it must be to an infini- 
tesimally small extent. On the whole, 
the worst that can be said of co-educa- 
tion is that it tempts young men to spend 
much time and money in social affairs 
where female society is the main attrac- 
tion. Well, what of it? I for one am 
inclined to think that herein lies an im- 
portant element of sound education, an 
element essentially American, wholesome, 
no more liable to abuse than any other of 
the great gifts of the Almighty. 


IV. 


At Cornell and the State universities 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin I was much 
impressed by the sympathy manifestly 
existing between the State Legislature 
and the faculty, a sympathy which fair- 
ly reflected the pride of the average citi- 
zen in his State institution. Among the 
business men of New York and the East 
generally I was accustomed to hear col- 
leges spoken of as places where a boy 
was spoiled for practical work, a place 
for luxury or idle knowledge. And much 
of this is well founded. 

But in the West it was striking to find 
the members of the faculties speaking 
warmly of the interest taken in college 
progress by the.men of practical affairs. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Cornell stand in 
their respective States for institutions 
which are part and parcel of the national 
life. Yale touches national sympathy 
but remotely. She turns out lawyers 
and politicians and clergymen, but she 
appeals in no direct way to the farmer, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the banker or the railway man. 
The faculty and students of Yale were, in 
my day, not in close touch with the great 
current of national life about them ; much 
less were they doing an indispensable 
work in special research, or even the edu- 
cation of a high class of thinking people. 

It must strike an Easterner with 
amazement that so many young universi- 
ties west of the Alleghanies have not 
merely endowments rivaling those of the 
old colleges, but that they have attracted 
to themselves a larger attendance of stu- 
dents than even Yale with her two hun- 
dred years of experience. 

Nor can we of the East turn up our 
noses and pretend that the attendance of 
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our Westernrivals is large because the dis- 
cipline is slack or the curriculum less ex- 
acting. On the contrary, my experience 
leads me to think that even tho fre- 
quently men and women come to these 
younger colleges with less complete prep- 
aration, they yet work with so much more 
enthusiasm that the results are excellent. 
I have heard this from many members of 
faculties, notably at Cornell and Wis- 
consin. 

The motto of the Western university 
is that of the true philosopher, “ Hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto,” or, in 
the language of Henry George, “ I am for 
men.” 

Cornell sends members of its faculty 
out among the farmers, notably the 
dairymen, and in conjunction with them 
conducts practical experiments, answers 
their questions and gives to the people 
the valuable object lesson of a body of 
learned men applying their knowledge to 
the improvement of the community in 
more than merely theoretical or intellect- 
ual ways. Courses are prepared for the 
especial benefit of farmers’ sons who can 
be spared but for a few months in the 
winter. Of course, this is unsatisfactory, 
but how immeasurably better than giving 
them nothing. 

Cornell studies the needsof agriculture, 
and prints from time to time leaflets on 
subjects of timely importance, notably 
on the best way of combating certain in- 
sects or cattle pest, on any matter about 
which farmers are making inquiries. 

I can imagine no greater peacemaker 
in South Africa to-day than a central 
body working in the spirit of Cornell 
University, visiting the farms of South 
Africa and helping forward the agricul- 
tural revival of that part of the world. 


V. 


Architecture is a notable external fea- 
ture of our colleges, frequently more no- 
ticeable than the teaching force would 
warrant. The self-made man is inclined 
to advertise himself by erecting a costly 
dormitory, but would be at the same time 
lukewarm if called upon to endow ade- 
quately chairs for effective teaching. Col- 
lege presidents find it comparatively easy 
to get money for a building named after 
a Carnegie, a Vanderbilt, a Rockefeller ; 
but let them try to raise a fund for inci- 
dental expenses—that is a serious matter. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most beau- 
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tiful set of college buildings in America 
to-day—from the point of view of artis- 
tic harmony—is that nearing completion 
at St. Louis for the Washington Univer- 
sity. They are entirely of hewn stone, 
a species of Scotch granite, and the archi- 
tecture is of the order known as Tudor, 
the kind that recalls-the “ Closes ” at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Many other col- 
leges have fine individual buildings, but 
they suffer largely, as does notably West 
Point, from lack of unity in design, from 
the incongruity which characterized the 
recent Paris Exposition. Yale is full of 
architectural incongruity; Harvard less 
so; Princeton has one or two glimpses 
unrivaled at any university ; Johns Hop- 
kins makes no pretentions to vie in these 
matters. Columbia has a pile of strictly 
businesslike houses, but cannot claim any 
distinction on the score of either its geo- 
graphical situation or its architecture. 
The two most interesting universities 
from a geographical point of view are 
Cornell and Wisconsin, both on the 
edges of a noble lake, both representing 
the whole intellectual life of the towns in 
which they are, both in a bracing atmos- 
phere, both representing eminently the 
aspirations of their respective States. 

It would be hard to match the view of 
Cornell from below—the noble tower of 
the library looming up like a beacon of 
learning across an ocean of material in- 
terests. The campus is a magnificent bit 
of verdure; there is nothing like it at 
Harvard, much less at Yale; Princeton 
approaches it nearest. 

Indeed Princeton has, of all Eastern 
colleges, a charm of its own which must 
go a long way toward determining a 
parent in sending a child there. I refer 
to its superb situation, the open country 
all about it, the healthfulness, the op- 
portunities for outdoor recreation of 
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every kind, the absence of city tempta- 
tions. 

Yale suffers much in this respect ; it is 
in the heart of a manufacturing city, the 
student has no campus equal to the de- 
mands which are made upon it, the man 
who wants to go for a row or a sail, to 
get out into the fields, must traverse . 
many unlovely streets where factory girls 
and beer saloons are not unknown. 

Princeton is practically on a farm, 
much more advantageously situated than 
even Oxford or Cambridge as a health re- 
sort. 

A very desirable reform in our college 
life would be to have students spend their 
Freshman and Sophomore years in such 
a college as Princeton and Cornell, and 
their final years at larger centers like Bos- 
ton, New York or Baltimore. This 
course is pursued successfully in Ger- 
many, many students arranging to com- 
mence at such a small place as Jena or 
Goettingen, winding up with large towns 
like Munich or Berlin. There are other 
reasons which would appeal strongly to 
me if I had to pass again through college 
—and assuming that I had a decided taste, 
say, for history or literature. It would 
be manifestly interesting for me to work 
with the most eminent professors in my 
particular line, take, for instance, a 
course of the history of American 
finance at Yale under Professor Sum- 
ner, then acourse under Albert Bush- 
nell Hart at Harvard, then, say, a 
course under Turner at Wisconsin, have 
a turn at Johns Hopkins, another 
with Woodrow Wilson at Princeton— 
hardly a college but could furnish a valu- 
able element in such a course. 

This would involve making all the de- 
grees of equal value, as in Germany, 
But this carries me too far. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

















Speaker Henderson and His Critics 


By Julian W. Richards 


PrivaTE SacRETARY TO SPEAKER HENDERSON 


HERE has been of late much dis- 
cussion in certain newspapers con- 
cerning the supposed attitude of 

Speaker Henderson and leading Republi- 
can members of the House on the ques- 
tion of aid for Cuba. 

Some of the newspapers, basing their 
utterances upon incorrect news reports 
from Washington and upon a misinter- 
pretation of statements made, have, unin- 
tentionally no doubt, put the Republican 
leaders in a false position before their 
readers. 

The charge has been made by certain 
papers that Speaker Henderson and a 
majority of the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House were working in opposition to 
the President in his desire to have some- 
thing done to aid Cuba in her industrial 
extremity; and fanciful accounts have 
been printed of alleged interviews at the 
White House, in which the President is 
said to have expressed himself very forci- 
bly to these gentlemen. 

The, newspaper which maintains a 
news bureau at Washington naturally ex- 
pects to be served with the news while 
it is new; and the correspondent’s berth 
is not an easy one, especially when grave 
matters of public policy are under con- 
sideration. There have been numerous 
consultations at the White House be- 
tween the President and Republican 
leaders of both Senate and House. The 
President has taken the initiative in ar- 
ranging these conferences that there 
might be full and complete discussion, 
and a thorough understanding between 
himself and the leaders in Congress. 
These conferences not being official the 
results were not made public, and corre- 
spondents were unable to obtain the 
exact facts about them. Vague rumors 
of what occurred were soon afloat, and 
these rumors, receiving a more or less 
sensational coloring, soon told of “ heat- 
ed discussions,” “ reading the riot act to 


the Republican leaders,” “the President 





and the Speaker antagonistic,” etc.; and 
in the absence of definite news, such 
rumors were occasionally given publica- 
tion as facts. The truth of these stories, 
however, is strenuously denied by every 
member of Congress who has participat- 
ed in these conferences. Speaker Hen- 
derson, in a letter to an Iowa constituent, 
which has found its way into print, says: 


“ As to the charge that there is a conflict 
between the President and the Congress, or 
any of us, or any Republican, there is not a 
word of truth in it. The relations between 
the President and myself could not be more 
cordial.” 


Another reason for the mistaken man- 
ner in which certain newspapers have 
treated the Speaker’s position on the 
Cuban question is that they took his 
statement of a condition for an expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

In answer to inquiries as to what Con- 
gress might do on this subject, he has 
invariably said that, in his opinion the 
matter, so far as Congress is concerned, 
has resolved itself into two questions: 
First, Is it our duty to help Cuba? And 
if this is answered, “ Yes,” then, second, 
How far may we go in helping her with- 
out injuring our own people? This is a 
clear statement of conditions and can. in 
no wise be twisted into an expression of 
personal opinion. 

As to his own position the Speaker said 
in the “‘ Funk letter,” which has been so 
extensively quoted from in the press: 

“T have never expressed an opinion against 
doing something, whatever we possibly can, 
to strengthen the hands of Cuba. I stand 
side by side with the President and the Ways 
and Means Committee, trying to devise some 
plan to do something which, without injuring 
the farmers of our own country, would at the 
same time give encouragement to Cuba.” 


Further on in the same letter, in re- 
ferring to the interests which are arrayed 
for and against a material reduction of 
the tariff in favor of Cuba, he said: 

“The beet sugar industry has developed to 
677 
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a wonderful extent, and so much so in the - 


States of California, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Michigan that the delegations 
from these States have their faces set vigor- 
ously, firmly and most determinedly against 
any reduction, the contention being that for 
the first time in the history of the country 
the farmer finds a direct interest in Pro- 
tection. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture also tells 
me that every acre of land in Iowa is capable 
of raising the sugar beet, and this is true of 
every State throughout the West and in the 
Mississippi Valley.” 


In certain sections of the Middle 
West, especially, a sentiment for the re- 
vision of the tariff has been developing, 
largely through the endeavors of Con- 
gressman Babcock, of Wisconsin, to have 
the steel schedules of the present tariff 
law revised. Newspapers in that section 
charge that the Speaker is not in sym- 
pathy with his constituents because he 
does not favor opening up the entire field 
of tariff discussion at the present session 
of Congress. 

An extract from a letter, written by the 
Speaker to one of his constituents who 
forwarded a petition, asking for “a re- 
vision of our present tariff laws and 
especially for a reduction or removal of 
all duties on goods manufactured in this 
country and sold in foreign markets at a 
less price than at home,” indicates clearly 
the Speaker’s position on this subject. 
He said: 


“That there could be, wisely, revision of 
certain parts of the tariff laws, and reductions 
wisely made in some matters, no sane man will 
attempt to deny. The danger is, however, that 
in trying to apply a few remedies we will 
involve the country in serious difficulties. I 
cannot better express my views upon this sub- 
ject than by calling your attention to the 
language of our Chief Executive in his an- 
nual message to Congress. Here is what he 
says: 

“There is general acquiescence in our 
present tariff system as a national policy. 
The first requisite to our prosperity is the 
continuity and stability of this economic pol- 
icy. Nothing could be more unwise than to 
disturb the business interests of the country 
by any general tariff change at this time. 
Doubt, apprehension, uncertainty are exactly 
what we most wish to avoid in the interest 
of our commercial and material well-being. 
Our experience in the past has shown that 
sweeping revisions of the tariff ‘are apt to 
produce conditions closely approaching panic 
in the business world. Yet it is not only 
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possible but eminently desirable to combine 
with the stability of our economic system a 
supplementary system of reciprocal benefit and 
obligation with other nations. Such reciproc- 
ity is an incident and result of the firm estab- 
lishment and preservation of our present eco- 
nomic policy. It was specially provided for 
in our present tariff law.’ 

““T cannot speak for the sentiment of the 
United States Senate on this general declara- 
tion. In the House there is among Repub- 
licans almost universal sympathy with the 
sentiments just quoted from the President’s 
message. My own judgment is that it is more 
important at this time and in the interest of 
this country to reduce taxation upon ourselves 
and to stop to a proper degree the influx of 
the people’s money into the public Treasury. 
(By the repeal of the Spanish sar taxes.) 
With the country in a prosperous condition 
that is unparalleled, I cannot believe it wise 
to begin a discussion which will inevitably 
open up the whole field of tariff revision and 
thus put a serious check upon the business 
of the country. 

“The moment the country understands 
there is to be a revision of the tariff, jobbers 
will suspend making large purchases, hoping 
to buy at lower prices. This will compel the 
manufacturer to reduce his business, and this 
will cause a reduction of the pay-rolls, and 
with the experience of the country before us 
during former revisions of the tariff, serious 
business calamity might. ensue.” 


In further explanation of his position 
on tariff revision at this time, the Speaker 
said in a letter to a prominent ctitizen of 
his district : 


“Under the rules of the House we would 
be able undoubtedly to pass a bill that might 
touch a very few items, putting some on the 
free list or reducing; but, while under the 
rules of the House this might be accom- 
plished, the Senate has no such rules and 
there it would probably broaden out into the 
general revision of the tariff. It is 
not long since the tariff was reduced and by 
its friends. Of course, conditions are chang- 
ing year by year, but to say that, to reach a 
few schedules like steel and glass, which I 
would like to see done, we are warranted in 
opening up a general revision of the tariff 
laws is not, in my opinion, wise. You know 
in what an emphatic manner the President 
pronounced against it in his message to Con- 
gress.” 2 


These extracts from personal state- 
ments made by the Speaker to inquirers 
among his lowa constituents should 
prove his position on these two much 
mooted questions. He says he stands 
with the President on the questions at 
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issue, and it may be positively stated that 
not a word from him has ever indicated 
his personal opposition to doing what- 
ever was possible for Cuba without detri- 
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ment to our own people, and he has never 

said a word against the utterances of the 

President’s message on this subject. 
WasuincTon, D, C. 


The Carnegie Institution 
By Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


BRIEF definition of the object and 
purpose of the Carnegie Institution 
is the advancement of knowledge. 

This is its chief aim, and the efforts of 
those who have been selected to frame 
its policy will be directed accordingly. 
It will occupy a distinct position in the 
field of education, interfering in no way 
with the plans of other organizations. 
We trust that it will prove a new and 
powerful agency for the promotion of 
science in this country. 

Those who have been appointed to 
formulate plans will devote ample time 
to a careful consideration of all the pes- 
sibilities. If it is deemed advisable to 
erect a building or series of buildings, 
they will be constructed, but the proce- 
dure is not likely to be immediate. The 
question of aiding students who are de- 
serving of such assistance will be thor- 
oughly discussed, but if any decision is 
reached in the affirmative our plans will 
in no way conflict with those of the 
Washington Memorial Institution, which 
has this as one of its principal purposes. 
Our activity may include co-operation 
with the highest universities or with 
schools comparatively obscure. Not only 
are the suggestions of eminent educators 
invited, but we look for assistance from 
all persons who have ideas of value. Dili- 
gent inquiry is to be made respecting 
existing agencies of research. We know 
where valuable data exist, but may dis- 
cover new sources as the inquiry pro- 
gresses. 

As a preliminary study I expect to 
visit various institutions in this country 
so as to confer personally as far as pos- 
sible with those who may be in a position 
to aid us. Later I shall spend some time 





abroad, with the same object in view. 
In short, we intend to draw upon the 
world at large for counsel and sugges- 
tions which may be of assistance in 
formulating a plan. 

For the present, the affairs of the 
Carnegie Institution are in the hands of 
an Executive Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Trustees, consisting of 
Abram S. Hewitt, Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. John S. Billings, Charles D. Wol- 
cott, Elihu Root, Secretary of War; Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell and the President. We 
have rented a dwelling in Washington 
for temporary headquarters. While the 
Board of Trustees are given authority by 
the founder to complete the organization 
and formulate the policy to be pursued, 
I have no doubt that if we should call 
upon him for advice or other assistance 
it would be gladly given. 

Everything is at present in the forma- 
tive stage. It would be premature to 
decide upon any particular point in the 
near future, as it is wiser to leave the 
way open for any features which may 
commend themselves later. I may add 
that I am deeply gratified at the interest 
shown in the Carnegie Institution. It is 
not confined to any one State or group of 
States, but extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, as is evidenced by the corre- 
spondence we are receiving. The letters 
are an indication of intellectual activity 
which is not only gratifying, but encour- 
aging. At the recent anniversary of the 
Johns Hopkins University I was strong- 
ly impressed with this fact, when the 
Carnegie Institution was made the sub- 
ject of inquiry and discussion by many 
of mark in attendance upon the celebra- 
tion. 
Rattimore, Mp, 











A Celebrated Poetess of China 


By Judith Gautier 


{Madame Gautier is probably the best French female dramatic author now living. Many of her pieces have scored 
most flattering successes at the leading Paris theaters She is an admirable Chinese scholar and has published a volume 


of prose translations from Chinese lyric poets of rare beauty. 


translation into Italian verse.—Eritor.]} 


MONG the Chinese the reputation 
and homage of poets do not fall 
off, as is the case among other peo- 

ples. Fame with them is slower in com- 
ing—more discriminating, too—and im- 
measurably more enduring. In that vast 
and ancient realm it has never happened, 
save perhaps within recent days and un- 
der foreign influence, that a poet ventures 
on his own assurance to judge his verses 
worthy of publication in a book, and 
there are neither serials nor reviews 
through which to make them known. But 
at the gatherings of their literati, where 
each takes his turn at improvising,or per- 
haps at reciting a poem, if one happens 
to produce something of really surpassing 
merit he is met with requests for the 
privilege of copying it. Those who pre- 
serve a piece thus taken down repeat it in 
other places, permitting others to copy it 
anew, until little by little, within a chosen 
circle, the poet’s name becomes diffused 
like a clinging fragrance. 

Here and there a solitary author makes 
his address directly to the people. He 
inscribes his verse upon the wall of a 
yamen or temple, or upon the upright cf 
a town gate—usually without adding his 
name. Passers by stop before the writ- 
ing; those who understand it making 
comments, discussing its merits and ex- 
plaining it to the ignorant, who gather 
eagerly about. If a scholar passes that 
way and judges the piece worth the 
trouble he makes a copy of it, which he 
carries off to show his friends and to 
keep cherishingly. 

Poetry thus preserved passes quickly 
from lip to lip, gaining first recognition 
and then popularity. But the author 
must look to posterity before this popu- 
lar suffrage ranges him among the elect, 
for often a century and more passes be- 
fore an imperial commission of scholars 
sorts out and collects into volumes all the 
poems of his period which fame has en- 
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From this book the Italian poet Massarani has made a 


shrined. A book thus formed is like a 
nosegay of rare flowers; in its pages 
brother-poets enhance and set off one an- 
other’s work in a charming diversity, but 
the individual authors, tho they may have 
presentiments of coming celebrity, are 
never certain of it, and rarely live to en- 
joy it. 

At times, however, the poet receives 
from his contemporaries marks of respect 
almost amounting to veneration, espe- 
cially when the recognition of an emperor 
has raised him to high office and sur- 
rounded him with the halo of court dis- 
tinction. Such was the case with Li- 
Tai-Pé, with Thou-Fou, with all the 
splendid pleiad of master spirits who 
gave luster to the reign of Ming-Hoang 
(eighth century A. D.), and are to-day 
the models, oracles and almost the pa- 
trons of poetry. Yet the works even of 
these men were not published in their life 
time, tho their scattered poems were pre- 
served—on sheets of fine paper or of 
white satin delicately ornamented—with 
such respect that not one has been lost. 

In the cluster of immortal names which 
posterity has culled from successive dy- 
nasties the names of women are veryrare. 
They occur, however, in all the rolls of 
fame—among sovereigns, heroes, war- 
riors and poets. Among the last the 
name of the poetess Ly-y-Tanc holds a 
commanding place. She lived in the 
Song dynasty, in the twelfth century of 
our era. Little is known about her with 
certainty, except what is disclosed in her 
poems, which are very personal, and give, 
as it were, the confession of a woman’s 
heart. 

The Chinese admire Ly-y-Tanc, not 
merely as a writer of graceful and clever 
verse, but as an enlightened spirit, a veri- 
table master, skilled in all the refinements 
and feats of the poetic art. She even 
plays, at times, with its rules, sets herself 
whimsical rhythms, ventures upon odd 
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innovations, which she achieves with a 
certainty that compels admiration for her 
boldness. 

Ly-y-Tanc has thought for little more 
than one subject: the incurable wound in 
her heart, which bleeds in solitude. The 
loneliness, the seclusion, the helplessness 
of the Chinese woman find expression in 


verses of touching suggestiveness, yet. 


without a word of open avowal. The 
love which consumes this Chinese Sappho 
is, it appears, unknown to him who. occa- 
sions it. Perhaps he has never even seen 
her ; certainly she makes no effort to meet 
or attract him. Her position as woman, 
the forms and proprieties which hedge 
her in,. forbid it. She is likened to a 
flower in love with a bird: having neither 
voice nor wings, she can do nothing more 
than breathe out her fresh, sweet life for 
him. 

At all times, in her poetry, Ly-y-Tanc 
pictures together with her grief the sur- 
roundings of her life, and the aspects of 
nature that fall within view from her 
chamber window. The changes of the 
seasons are the sole events, as the orna- 
ments of her room are the sole witnesses, 
of her life, and both are woven into the 
texture of her thought. Read, for exam- 
ple, these stanzas, which she entitles: 
‘ Forebodings in the Sky.” 


Take note how the plants in our court en- 
closure 

Are suddenly bowed and twisted under the 
wind that enfolds them in driving mist. 

The great door is heavily shut; 

But the graceful willows and the fragile 
flowers are seized upon by the cold. 

Nothing shelters them from the angry sky, 
which seems vexed as with misgivings at hav- 
ing broken up their mutual and perfect poetry. 

What now shall sustain the hapless one who, 
rudely waked from his soul’s delight, 

Ts torn from the sweet illusion which suf- 
fused his senses with beauty? 

When the wild geese bear summer away on 
their wings 

A thousand hearts shall sadden, not know- 
ing where to seek relief for their heaviness. 

* * * * * + * 


In the upper chamber of the house I stay 
cowering behind closed doors, 

For the sunshine of spring is no more, but 
in its place cold and the hoar-frost. 

The heavy blind shuts out the window from 
my eyes, 

And through the long hours I sit, leaning 
on its elbow-rest of jade, 
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While the sharp air makes the incense burn 
fast ine the censer. 


Again I fall into day-dreams! : 

Indeed, it is a fault to indulge this vain 
grief over hopes which never come true; 

Which, like the dew of morning, have all 
faded away. : 

The tree again will turn to green 
but I? 

How many returns of spring shall I see 
again? 

How often again shall I see the sun rise 
through the mists? 

How often again shall I look out, as to-day, 
to see if the fair skies are coming again? 


Is not the picture here traced with a 
light and discriminating touch? From 
the quaint elegance of its setting does not 
the profile of the young woman stand out 
in exquisite relief? One sees her, lan- 
guidly reclining against the jade elbow- 
rest, watching the scented smoke stream 
up from the incense-pan. This thin 
vapor, out of which she seems to weave 
her reverie, is the only living thing near 
the solitary girl, who gives herself up to 
the mysterious grief of which she speaks 
half-hintingly. This deepens, and her 
words become somewhat more explicit 
in another piece, which she calls “ My 
Lingering Eyes,” and which is one of the 
most touchingly sad of all her works: 


The ashes turn cold in the lion-shaped 
censer. 

I toss with fever on the red billows of my 
coverlet, and shortly turn from it to rise; 

But I lack heart to dress my hair; the comb 
is too heavy for my dejection. 

I suffer the dust to bedim 
trinkets on my dressing-table. 

* * *x * * * ok 

The creeping sunbeam has already risen to 
the clasp which gathers back the curtain. 

O the heavy thought, hidden from all, of a a 
departure that I dread, of a future yet more 
bitter. 

What thoughts press to my lips for utter- 
ance that I stifle in my heart! 

How new and strange for me to grow wan 
with thought ! 

This is not the languor after frenzy ; still 
less the melancholy at the passing of au- 
tumn. . 

* x * * * * * 


the precious 


All now is over! All is done! He is leav- 
ing to-day! 


A thousand times might I now sing: Stay 
on near me, but he would not stay. 

My thoughts pass out to that far country 
which is his; 
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But the mist shuts in my summer house. 
Before my eyes is nothing save the ‘slow- 
moving water. Sole witness of my grief, per- 
haps it wonders at thus always reflecting the 
dull gaze of my lingering eyes. 

Ah! more heavily yet shall my gaze weigh 
upon you, pale mirror, for the moment now 
passing completes the grief that shall fill 
henceforth the gaze of my lingering eyes! 


Ly-y-Tanc follows up in this piece, 
with more detail, the description of her 
room. We gather, among other items, 
the fact that her perfume-censer is a 
gilded and fantastic lion; that the spread 
of her couch is of red satin. In mention- 
ing that she has neglected the precious 
trinkets of gold, jade and porcelain which 
adorn her dressing-table, she lets us un- 
derstand that a Chinese woman does not 
give over the care of such things to serv- 
ants. We see also that the summer- 
house in which she passes her time is en- 
circled by a running moat, in which, as 
we are later told, the lotus is in blossom. 

We can rest certain, now, that her sad- 
ness springs from a passion hidden from 
all about her, doubtless even from him 
who inspires it. This person, whom she 
never names, is a stranger in her coun- 
try ; perhaps she has never spoken to him, 
and has seen him only through the lat- 
tice of her window ; but from the day that 
this love began in her peace has gone 
out of her life. Before that it seems she 
had been happy, for this pining is new 
to her, and she believes it incurable. 

At times a faint echo from the outer 
world, conveying some inkling of a so- 
ciety about her, is heard in the songs of 
this recluse; but it is only such snatches 
as can penetrate to her window from the 
environs of her retreat. Such is the case 
with a piece entitled “ The Feast of the 
Poets,” a festivity which is observed on 
the ninth day of the ninth month—that is, 
in autumn: 


With drifting mist, with clouds closing in, 
the heavy -_ drags through the long, long 
me. «. « 
The incense which no one renews is dying 
out in the gilded censer. 

Is not this the sweet season of the Feast 
of Poets which returns again? 

‘Tis so without doubt, since yesterday, for 
the first time, the jade elbow-rest and the 
lattice pendant were cold to my firlgers. 
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I hear the merry companions who withdrew 
in couples to the shelter behind the eastern 
hedge, where they drink to the honor of poets, 
in the splendor of sunset. 

A delicate scent is shaken from their silken 
sleeves (as they raise their cups) . 

But I, who sit here dispirited,—the lifted 
lattice leaves me unsheltered from the sharp 
west wind. 

_ I see it blow cold on the marigolds, and 
wither them, even as my heart is withered. 

In the last piece which I translate the 
love-lorn girl diverts her lassitude by one 
of those trifling acts to which the despair- 
ing often attach a superstitious interest. 

A flower has opened, out on the deep water, 
—on the deep water! 

I cast my thread toward its ren 
roots,—its deep-hidden roots. ’ 

The mystery of that dark depth is troubled; 
its stillness is shivered, and moves trembling 
to afar. 

I try with my thread to ensnare the lotus, 
as if his heart were there! 


The sunlight streams to the far west; it 
dissolves, and ebbs,—alas! it sinks in night! 
—It sinks in night! 

I return to the upper chamber, and stop 
before my mirror,—O the wan and haggard 
face! ° 

That wan and haggard face! 

The plants will renew their green, and put 
forth new shoots; 

But how have I, without hope, even lived 
to this day? 

On reading this piece, with its impress- 
ive refrains, will not your thought re- 
cur, as mine does, to certain poems of 
your admirable Edgar A. Poe? 

A detailed biography would hardly tell 
more of the actual life of Ly-y-Tanc than 
these lines, in which she reveals at the 
same time her great talent and her great 
affliction. It might tell us whether she 
was a descendant of Li-Tai-Pé (her sur- 
name, Ly, like that of the poet, is made 
by the character meaning “ The First”). 
But whether she is the kinswoman or not 
of her immortal namesake, her fame 
among the Chinese is established on the 
value of her personal achievement. 

For my part, I have felt a half-tender 
admiration in deciphering the verses of 
this noble and affecting woman, and I am 
happy in being the first, as 1 believe, to 
make heard outside of the Chinese Em- 
pire the soft-sounding name of Ly-y- 
Tance. 

Paris, France 




















Variations, the Building Stones of Evolution 
By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. 


° 
Proressor OF BioLocy 1n WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HE question of fact concerning the 
origin of species by processes of 
descent is no longer a battle 

ground of science. It is to-day a funda- 
mental assumption upon which modern 
zoological science is based. The question 
of the method by which species have 
arisen from older ones is still as hotly 
disputed as ever. 

We are told that each species repro- 
duces “ after its kind.” This is certainly 
true, but to make it strictly accurate we 
must say, “after its kind with varia- 
tions.” If we examine a thousand off- 
spring descended from the same parents 
we shall find differences between the in- 
dividuals such that no two of them are 
alike. These differences, which the 
biologist calls variations, are the building 
stones of evolution. Without them we 
cannot conceive of an evolution of one 
species into another. If the offspring 
were exactly like the parents there would 
be an eternal uniformity, which would 
make development an impossibility. But, 
since the offspring is never exactly like 
the parent, the variations which occur 
on all sides make it possible for us to 
understand the modification of species 
and the production of new ones. 

But, altho there can be no ques- 
tion concerning this simple statement, it 
appears that there are two manifest pos- 
sibilities as to the relation which these 
variations may have had in the making 
of a new species, two possibilities which 
involve very different conceptions of na- 
ture and of evolution. 

A crude illustration may make the 
matter clear. In making a stone build- 
ing, the builder sometimes makes it out 
of rough stones which he may pick up 
at hazard. When he does this, the erec- 
tion: of the structure begins with his 
picking out the stones, placing them in 
position and cementing them together. 
To explain such a building there is no 
need to account for the shape of each 
stone, since the shape of the stones had 
no connection with the shape. of. the 





building. In another case the builder 
tmnakes the structure out of hewn stones 
which have been shaped for the build- 
ing. From a large pile of such 
stones he selects those which are made 
to fit each place in the structure, and 
every one proves to fill its position 
exactly. To explain the erection of such 
a building we must go further back than 
the point where the builder selected from 
the stones brought to him those which 
were evidently made for their respective 
places. Other men have been at work 
beforehand and have hewn the stones 
into such a shape that they properly fit 
their places in the structure. The forces 
which shaped them must be explained as 
well as those which selected and put 
them in position. We must, therefore, 
trace the plan of such a building back 
to the persons who shaped the stones. 
Placing them in position was not the 
primal factor, but some other forces, 
which preceded. 

A somewhat similar conception may 
be held in regard to the method nature 
has adopted for building species, for 
there are two different ideas as to the 
interpretations of the facts. The first is, 
that new species have arisen by the slow 
accumulation of such minute variations” 
as we see about us on all hands. For ex- 
ample, look over a collection of eggs of 
the English sparrow. If we compare 
a large number of eggs of this species 
of bird we shall find great differences 
between them. Fig. 1 shows some of the 
differences in size and shape which may 
be found in such a collection. They are 
widely unlike; but if we look through 
the collection we shall find every possible 
gradation between these extremes. We 
could pick out big eggs and little eggs, 
long eggs and short eggs from the lot. 
These are variations, and, if we imagine 
that for any reason a large egg is better 
than a small one, it would follow that 
natural selection would, little by little, 
preserve the large eggs. Those eggs 
which wete larger than the average 
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Vig. 1-—iKggs of the Knglish Sparrow, showing 
variations in size and shape.—Natural size. 


might be the ones to produce the most 
vigorous birds, and such birds would be 
the ones to survive. and produce large 
eggs inturn. In this way the size of the 
egg might slowly increase. In the same 
way we might select any other character 
and find similar differences in sizes of 
toes, length of beaks, of wings, etc., etc. 
We need only assume that such little 
variations, themselves purely accidental, 
were selected, and we should readily un- 
derstand the gradual modification of 
species into new forms. The variations 
in such cases have had no original adap- 
tation to any purpose, but have been se- 
lected and slowiy built into a complete 
structure. 

In addition to such little variations 
above and below an average size or 
shape, there are occasionally found 
others of a more pronounced character, 





B 


Fig. 2.—A. The foot of a hog, showing four sep- 
arate toes * 

B. The foot of a hog in which the third and 
fourth toes are fused together so that the ani- 
mal has only three toes 
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variations great in extent and not con- 
nected by intermediate links. These oc- 
cur suddenly and appear to be adapted at 
once to some new condition. For ex- 
ample, it is well known that one line of 
evolution has resulted in the reduction of 
the number of toes from five to four, 
three, two, and even one. How has such 
a reduction taken place? Have the toes 
simply grown shorter, little by little, or 
have they been dropped, one by one, by 
single variations; or have they possibly 
fused together? It has been generally 
supposed that they have grown succes- 
sively shorter by slow steps. But we 
certainly do sometimes find large varia- 
tions in this line. For example, Fig. 2 
shows the toes of the hog, which com- 





lig. 3.—Two specimens of the same species of 
butterfly. A is the common form; B, without 
the eye spots, is an occasional variation. 


monly has four toes, as shown at A. But 
a few examples are found where the two 
middle toes actually fuse together, as 
shown in Fig. 2 B. This is a very great 
and sudden change, and if we were to 
suppose that such a new variation were 
to be inherited we should have a three- 
toed race started by a single unusual 
birth. 

Another example of the same sort is 
indicated by Fig. 3. Here Fig. 3 repre- 
sents the ordinary form of a common 
butterfly, with seven large eye spots on 
its wings. But occasionally such a form 
as B is found, with no eye spots, not con- 
nected with the other by intermediate 
links, but standing isolated as a single 
large variation. In such a case the loss 
of eye spots has not been gradual, but 
sudden, and if the form without them 
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should transmit its new feature to its 
offspring it would give a new race or a 
new species at once. 

When we study animals in nature we 
find that such large variations, altering 
the specific characters, are quite abun- 
dant, altho, of course, far less abun- 
dant than the smaller differences in size 
and shape which have been referred to. 
Indeed, the more we collect animals and 
plants, the greater is the number of in- 
stances which show such stdden and 
large variations. They affect nearly 
every part of the body of an animal, for 
we find almost any organ likely to show 
a sudden large departure from the char- 
acter of its parents, with no explicable 
reason. 

Clearly, then, we may have two dif- 
ferent possible methods by which species 
have been produced. New species thay 
have been derived from older ones by 
slow stages, by the gradual accumula- 
tion of such minute variations as we see 
all around us in every animal and plant, 
and which are so universal as to lead 
us to say that no two animals are alike. 
On the other hand, they may have arisen 
by the ordinary process of reproduction, 
but by suddenly starting into éxistence 
in the form of one of the large varia- 
tions, like a solid-toed hog, which would 
start a new race at a single birth. 

It makes quite a difference in our con- 
ception of nature whether we find the 
one or the other of these methods to be 
the true one. If the first method is true, 
the building of a species is like the con- 
struction of a building out of rough 
stones. The origin of species would 
then begin with the selection of some of 
these accidental slight variations, and 
Darwin’s famous law of natural selec- 
tion would appear to be sufficient to ex- 
plain them. If, however, the latter 
should prove to be true, it would be more 
like making a building out of stones al- 
ready shaped to fit the plan. Such great 
variations, so firmly fixed in the nature 
of the animal as to be transmitted gen- 
eration after generation by heredity, are 
more than accidental differences in size 
and shape, or length of toes or wings. 
They are even from the beginning fitted 
to the life of the individual, and perhaps 
already adapted to conditions, and may 
form the corner stone of a new species. 


While we tieed not ask for the reason 
of the shape of every stone that goes into 
a structure built of rough stones, we 
must explain the reason for the shape of 
peculiar stones which are fitted to their 
positions in the structure. Such stones 
demand an explanation which precedes 
their selection for their positions. So it 
is that we need not ask for the cause 
of the miscellaneous minute variations 
in size or shape which we find all around, 
and if species have been built out of such 
variations we need not try to go deeper 
than selection to have the satisfactory 
solution of the origin of species. But if 
species have come by sudden large varia- 
tions, which from their first appearance 
start new types, and are at the outset 
adapted to their conditions, then we must 
look deeper than simple selection before 
we shall have explained the origin of 
species. We must ask, What produced 
such sudden departures from the ordi- 
nary line of inheritance and started the 
new line of descent? 

Hence it is that naturalists are trying 
to determine which of the two methods 
of variation has been at the foundation of 
the origin of species, and in doing so are 
studying, sometimes unconsciously, a 
deep philosophical problem. They are 
trying to decide whether selection is to 
be regarded as a primal factor in the 
origin of species or whether the real solu- 
tion lies far deeper and is obscured in 
the still unfathomable mysteries of life. 

It might seem that the question should 
be easily answered by simple observa- 
tion. But zoologists know so little in re- 
gard to the actual conditions of animals 
living in nature that they have not, up 
to the present, been able to obtain a posi- 
tive answer. Whether these new large 
variations are actually the beginnings of 
new races, or are simply monstrosities 
which will disappear in the next genera- 
tion, it is as yet quite impossible to de- 
termine. Darwin held to the view that 
it is the slow accumulation of the thou- 
sands of minute variations which, after 
a time, gives a new species, and that 
the production of a new species is con- 
sequently a matter of a very long time. 
In recent years there has arisen a school 
of evolutionists which places greater 
stress upon the sudden large variations 
and is thus inclined to believe that a new 
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species may appear at a single birth. 
From ordinary parents they suppose 
that there arises at a single birth, or at 
most by a few births, some new striking 
variation from the parent, which, remain- 
ing fixed in subsequent generations, 
forms the starting point of a new species. 
Instances are given where such a sudden 
variation has remained constant and 
started a new race. Darwin believed 
that a new species is a product of many 
slowly changing generations ; these mod- 
ern evolutionists believe that frequently 
a single birth produces a new species or, 
at least, a new race. The problems of 
variation thus become the battle ground 
of the modern evolutionists who, by the 
most laborious study, are endeavoring to 
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force nature to disclose to them what her 
method has-been of making new species. 

The solution of the problem does not 
yet appear to be in sight, but at the pres- 
ent time there seems to be reason for be- 
lieving that both methods occur. That 
minute variations may be accumulated, 
generation after generation, has received 
abundant proof; but many naturalists 
have been convinced that these minute 
variations are not sufficient to explain 
certain -facts, and they are, therefore, 
convinced. that the real solution of the 
origin of. species lies deeper than the law 
of selection which has dominated bio- 
logical. thought during the first forty 
years following the publication of Dar- 
win’s work. 

Mipp.etown, Conn. 


Beast Fables 


[The wenderful and deserved success of Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Tales” shows how vital a hold this venerable genre of 


story-telling still keeps on our hearts. 


These stories of talking animals have, in fact, a curious knack of springing up 


everywhere and a still more curious knack of passing almost unchanged from century to century and from people to 
people. A®sop used to be taught our fathers at school. Perhaps we think his old Beast Fables childish now, but how 
many of us recollect that the diversion of Socrates in prison was to convert these tales into poetry, tho to be.sure he 
knew a much earlier version of them than ours. Some of A®sop’s Tales may be found in the story books that were 
composed on the Ganges long ago, and scholars are still asking what connection there may be between the folklore of 
India and of Greece. Many ot the Fables of La Fontaine may be traced back circuitously to ancient Hindu sources; 
and indeed this whole study of the transmission of popular tales is most interesting and most complicated. The oldest 
known form of these Beast Fables is the Sanskrit ‘‘ Panca-tantra”’ (z.e., ** Five-Books;" Janca 1s equivalent to the 
Latin cingue and is the origin of punch, a drink having five ingredients). This work has never before been translated 
into English, but is soon to appear now in the Harvard Oriental Series. From this torthcoming translation by Paul E. 








More the following Tales are selected.—Epiror.]} 


“The Crafty Heron and How He Was 
Caught 


N a certain land on the shore of a 
lake dwelt a heron who was so old 
that he longed for some easy way to 

catch fish. Accordingly, the old fellow 
took his stand on the shore of the lake 
in the appearance of utter dejection, and 
made no effort to catch even the fish that 
swam under his very nose. Now, a little 
crab who lived among the fish came up 
to the heron, and said he: “ Nuncle, why 
don’t you get yourself food to-day as you 
used to do?” 

“‘ Ah,” replied the heron, “ while I was 
happy and fattened on fish the time 
passed merrily and I relished eating you. 
But now in my old age I see a great mis- 
fortune overhanging you, and so I must 
give up my pleasant way. of life; and 
this is the cause of my dejection.” 


“ What. misfortune is that, Nuncle? ” 
asked the crab. 

“This very day,’ replied the heron, 
“| heard. some fishermen talking to- 
gether as they walked on the bank of 
the lake, and said they: ‘ This lake must 
be full of fish, and to-morrow or the day 
after we will cast our net here; to-day 
let us go back to the pool by the city.’ 
So you see how matters stand: you will 
all be killed, I shall be cut off from my 
food and so perish ; and that is why I am 
dejected to-day and refrain from eat- 
ing.” 
At these wicked words all the crea- 
tures in the water were thrown into con- 
sternation for their life; and cried they 
to the heron: “ Alas, O Nuncle, father, 
brother, wise friend! since this danger 
threatens we must find some means of 
safety. You are the one to save us from 
the jaws of death.” 
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“ Nay,” said the heron, “I am but a 
bird and unable to cope with men; and 
what else can I do but carry you hence 
to some other deep pool? ” 

At these words the fish fell into a 
panic and began to cry out: “ Nuncle, 
friend, dear disinterested kinsman! take 
me first, me first! Have you not heard 
the saying: 

“A good man hath his love fixed deep 
in his heart, out of .benevolence he re- 
membereth a kindness done him, he 
counteth his own life as nothing in the 
service of a friend?” 


At this the rascally bird smiled to him- 
self and made sure in his heart that he 
had brought the fish under his control 
and might devour them at leisure. Ac- 
cordingly he gave his assent to their de- 
mands, and, taking some of them in his 
bill, carried them to another place, and 
there on the rocks made a meal of them; 
and this pleasant practice he kept up for 
a number of days, always contriving 
some plausible story to deceive those 
that remained. 

One day the crab, who was in terror of 
his life, began to implore the heron, and 
said he: “ Nuncle, Nuncle, save me, too, 
from the jaws of death!” 

“ Ah,” thought the heron to himself, 
“T have grown tired of nothing but fish 
to eat; and now I shall relish a variety 


. in the crab’s flesh.” 


And so he picked the crab up and flew 
through the air. But when he had passed 
by all the pools on the way and was about 
to descend to the glowing rocks, the 
crab asked him where that deep pool 
might be. 

“Ha,” cried the heron, laughing, “ look 
at this great glowing rock; here all your 
fish have learned to live in comfort, and 
here, too, you must learn to live.” 

Then the crab looked down, and be- 
held the rock, like a great shambles, cov- 
ered with the bones of fish, and, “ Alas!” 
thought he, “ this fellow has devoured all 
these fish whose bones I see lying here 
in heaps, and what in the world. shall I 
do? For instance, what shall I think of 
this saying: 

“So long shall a man fear danger as 
the danger is yet to come; but when 
danger is upon him, then let him strike 
for himself fearlessly?” 


“T’'ll just pinch his neck tightly with 
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my horny nippers before he ever drops 
me.” 

So he did; and the heron continued 
on his way, poor fool, and, not under- 
standing how the crab could bite with 
his nippers, had his head cut off. 

Thereupon the crab, still carrying the 
heron’s neck like a lotus-fiber, crawled 
slowly back to the old lake and the re- 
maining’ fish. 

“ Brother,” cried the fish, “ why have 
you returned? ” 

The crab showed them the bird’s head, 
and replied: “ All the fish that went first 
were helpless out of the water; and the 
heron, deceiving them with false hopes, 
carried them a little way, threw them 
down on the rocks, and devoured them. 
I knew the bold murderer, because I 
was not yet fated to die, and accordingly 
I have brought back his neck with me. 
But enough of anxiety for the present; 
now all who live in the water may have 
peace.” 


The Blue Jackal 


There was once a certain jackal 
named Howler, who lived in a cave near 
a city. And one day, as he roamed about 
in search of food, with his throat parched 
by hunger, he entered the city. Imme- 
diately the dogs of the place fell on him 
tooth and nail and began to rend 
him, so that the poor fellow was terrified 
by the noise, and ran staggering into the 
house of a dyer. There he tumbled into 
a vat of indigo, and the pack of dogs 
took themselves off. At last, more dead 
than alive, the wretch dragged himself 
out of the indigo vat and went back to 
the forest. But all the beasts of the 
neighborhood, when they saw his body 
stained with indigo, said one to another, 
“What creature is this with this un- 
heard-of color?” and in terror fled away, 
crying: “Alas, whence has come this 
strange monster? No one knows what 
his manner of life and his courage may 
be; let us go afar off. Is it not said: 

“A wise man who regardeth his own 
welfare trusteth not one whose manner 
of life and family and courage he know- 
eth not?” 


When Howler beheld their alarm, he 
cried out: “Ho, there, you animals! 
Why do you run off in terror at sight 
of me? Because he saw there was no 
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king among beasts, Indra created me, 
Howler, to be the lord of living crea- 
tures. Therefore, I bid you all to dwell 
happily within the protection of my 
arm.” 

At these words all the beasts—lions, 
tigers, panthers, apes, hares, deer, jack- 
als, and all—bowed down to him in sub- 
mission; and said they: “Lord, direct 
us what we shall do.” , 

Thereupon he made the lion his chief 
minister, the tiger guardian of his couch, 
the panther bearer of betel, the elephant 
door keeper, and the ape umbrelia holder 
and spy. But all the jackals that were 
about, being of his own kin, he had seized 
by the neck and carried away. 

Thus he played his part as king, while 
the lions and others killed wild beasts 
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and brought them before him, and he, in 
accordance with his office, divided the 
game and gave to each his portion. But 
one day, when he had gone to an unac- 
customed place, he chanced to hear a 
pack of jackals howling near by. For 
very joy at the sound, his hair stood on 
end and his eyes filled with tears; and 
rising up, he began himself to howl. Of 
course, when the lion and the others 
heard this they knew he was a jackal. 
For a moment they stood, with eyes cast 
down in shame and dejection, and said 
they: “Alas! alas! we have been de- 
ceived by a miserable jackal; kill him!” 

The jackal heard them and started to 
run, but was torn asunder by the tiger, 
and so he died. 


Pulpit Handicaps in America 
By an English Minister 


HE old saying that the onlooker sees 
most of the game has enough truth 
in it to serve as a perpetual justifi- 

cation for the comments of foreigners 
upon what seem to them distinctive fea- 
tures in the life of the countries they visit. 
The danger of hasty and superficial esti- 
mates hasacertain degree of compensation 
in the keenerobserving power of an unfa- 
miliareye. This must be my excuse for at- 
tempting a contribution to the discussion 
which the earnestness of the religious 
press rarely suffers to flag, of the hin- 
drances to the work of the American 
churches. In order that my readers may 
be able to make fair allowance for the 
personal equation, it may be as well to 
say that I am an English Nonconformist 
minister of several years’ experience, but 
now disqualified for the pastorate by ill- 
health. I have spent more than fifty 
Sundays in this country, during which I 
have attended services in Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Protestant Episcopal churches. The 
result has been to make me very sympa- 
thetic with American preachers, for I 
find that they have to struggle with at 
least two difficulties from which most of 
their English brethren are entirely free. 

The first of these is the domination of 


false and harmful conceptions of the 
function of music in public worship. 
Music is appropriate and helpful in a 
service in so far as it either is used by 
the members of the congregation to ex- 
press their religious emotions, or is em- 
ployed by some devout and skilful singer 
or singers to carry a message of Chris- 
tian stimulus or comfort to the hearts of 
the listeners. As a means of entertain- 
ment it has no place at all in the distinc- 
tively religious meetings of the church; 
but the strongest impression left upon 
me by what I have heard Sunday after 
Sunday has been that it is for providing 
musical entertainment that the average 
church quartet earns its salary. I admit 
the technical ability which distinguishes 
the performance in the best equipped 
churches. My complaint, however, is 
not against exhibitions of imperfect train- 
ing but against exhibitions altogether. 
The concert room and the Christian sanc- 
tuary cannot be satisfactorily combined 
under one management. I have a theory 
that this prominence of musical display 
in the usual program of church serv- 
ice is one of the causes of the late attend- 
ance of so many members of American 
congregations. Except where the popu- 
larity of the preacher makes early arrival 
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necessary to secure a seat, the virtue of 
punctuality is much less common among 
American worshipers than English. I 
am not now as surprised as I was at first 
to find a congregation doubled by the end 
of the first half hour. Why, indeed, 
should people take the trouble to come 
any earlier? They miss little but a con- 
cert, and they can go to concerts during 
the week. There is no thread of con- 
tinuity which their late coming breaks; 
no spiritual influence which it dispels. 
For myself I am bound to confess 
that I am in a better mood to take 
profit from a good sermon if I come 
straight to it from the street than if my 
ears are filled with the operatic bravuras 
of a soprano who has just been singing 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” to the tune 
of “ Robin Adair.” 

Perhaps the most glaring and out- 
rageous instance I have met with of the 
encroachment of musical performance 
upon divine worship occurred on Christ- 
mas morning in a leading Fifth avenue 
church. While the officiating minister 
was reading the lesson, the organist was 
all the time playing the Pastoral Sym- 
phony from the “ Messiah.” The result 
of this extraordinary competition be- 
tween the pulpit and the gallery was that 
one could not hear the gospel for the 
music, and could not hear the music for 
the gospel. 

Not the least of the surprises that a 
year’s residence in America has brought 
me has been the discovery that, tho a 
Nonconformist of the Nonconformists, I 
have felt more at home in congregations 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church than 
in those of any other denomination. In 
England an Anglican church is one of the 
last places I should think of going to for 
spiritual refreshment. The spread of the 
Ritualistic movement in town and coun- 
try has been so rapid and complete that 
one would have to take some pains to 
find an Anglican church where the ele- 
ment of display was not painfully obtru- 
sive. I have, therefore, been astonished 
to find that a service corresponding in 
simplicity and freedom from ostentation 
to the usual type of a Nonconformist 
service in England is most likely to be 
afforded in this country among those who 
derive their ecclesiastical origin from 
the Established Church of England. I 
can suggest no explanation of the differ- 
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ence, but I know it for a fact that my 
“little flower called reverence,” as 
Holmes put it, has its best opportunity of 
being watered if I join the worship of 
the Protestant Episcopalians. In that 
company I am, at any rate, free from the 
distractions which interfere with devotion 
elsewhere. 

Before I turn away from the question 
of church music let me add that I have 
generally observed, in American congre- 
gational singing, two peculiarities which, 
tho not as serious as the spiritual discord 
of the quartet performance, are neverthe- 
less hindrances to intelligent worship. 
One of these is the frequent omission of 
certain stanzas from hymns which are 
not so long as to require mytilation for 
brevity’s sake. Such an omission often 
mars the completeness, and sometimes 
the progress, of the writer’s thought. The 
other defect is the general neglect of 
light and shade, which means, of course, 
that the congregation does not realize the 
meaning of what it is singing. People 
who render penitential and triumphant 
stanzas with an equal intensity of noise 
cannot defend themselves by the plea that 
they like “ hearty ” singing. In such mu- 
sic there is neither heart nor head—noth- 
ing but lungs. 

The second great difficulty with which 
American preachers’ have to contend is 
suggested by Mr. Spurgeon’s remark 
that nobody was ever converted when his 
feet were cold. The necessary adaptation 
of this most orthodox dogma for Ameri- 
can consumption is that nobody is likely 
to be spiritually receptive when his body 
is uncomfortably hot. The excessive and 
unwholesome artificial warmth of Ameri- 
can churches is a real foe to devotion. 


-What reason is there in heating a church 


to 75 degrees—a case I observed in the 
early autumn—when the shade tempera- 
ture in the street is 57 degrees? I stood 
the New York summer without flinching 
and went on with my literary work all 
the time, but the baked air of the 
churches tries my constitution and con- 
sequently my temper. The physical and 
mental irritation caused thereby has to 
be overcome by an exercise of will-power 
before I can put myself into a suitable 
frame either for prayer and praise, or for 
an appreciative hearing of sermons. In 
England going to church never gave me 
a headache or made me feel sleepy ; it has 
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several times produced both these unedi- 
fying effects here. 

Regarding my recent experience in the 
American pew in the light of my earlier 
experience in the ‘English pulpit, I am 
convinced that the American preacher is 
handicapped by these local customs more 
seriously than he himself realizes. When 
he stands up to begin his sermon he is 
not touching the highest point of an 
ascending scale of spiritual emotion. His 
discourse must be disjointed from what 
has gone before; the preceding part of 
the service is no preparation for what is 
to come. The devout mood has yet to 
be created, and created in spite of lassi- 
tude and wandering thoughts. The 
preacher has to overcome not only his 
own languor—the product of an un- 
wholesomeatmosphereand the tediousness 
of listening to uninspiring music—but 
the languor of his hearers. _In listening 
to American preachers I think I have no- 
ticed a certain lack of spontaneity and 
naturalness. There is a sense of effort 
and over-elaboration on the part of the 
preacher. The discourse smells of the 
lamp. It would not be safe to leave any- 
thing to the influence of the occasion. 
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The congregation, instead of helping the 
preacher, has to be helped by him out of 
its listlesness, and he must therefore spice 
his sermon plentifully with epigram and 
anecdote in order to keep his hearers 
awake. That which should have prepared 
the path of the Gospel has degenerated 
into a dead weight that has to be removed 
out of the way. I am not surprised to 
hear of so many breakdowns among 
American preachers. The strain of 
working under such conditions must be 
a heavy tax upon the energies of the 
strongest. ; 

Whether these conditions are the delib- 
erate choice of the churches of to-day or 
are simply the following of some fashion 
set in previous years I am not able to say, 
but it would be interesting to watch an 
experiment at reform and to see whether 
people would not really prefer services 
conducted in a Christian atmosphere, 
both literally and metaphorically. At 
any rate, there is one comfort. No one 
can fear for the continued vitality of re- 
ligion in America who remembers that 
it has existed until now in spite of the 
sexton and the prima donna. 

New York City, 


The Higher Education and Citizenship 


By Charles Zeublin, Ph.B. D.B. 


AssociaTE Proressor OF SocioLoGy IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LASS distinctions in this country 
are generally denied in discussion, 
and almost universally recognized 

in conduct. They not only exist, in spite 
of the democratic optimist, but they 
are conspicuous. The social classes 
scarcely know each other; they do not 
speak the same language. Every year 
finds social differences intensified. The 
industrial conflict is so bitter to-day that 
no amount of prating of the harmony of 
capital and labor can reassure us as to 
the present harmony of capitalists and 
laborers. 

The most unfortunate of the contempo- 
rary class distinctionsis that between edu- 
cated and uneducated. This distinction 
is twofold: First, that between the few 
who benefit by the alliance of education 
with capital, wealth and social superior- 


ity and the many possessing one or none 
of these; and, second, that between the 
purely intellectual aristocracy and the 
mass of the uneducated. This larger 
educated class is in possession of at least 
the rudiments of genuine culture; the 
former, more limited, group is content 
with a spurious culture, which has been 
characterized most happily by Dr. Ve- 
blen :* 

“The criteria of a past performance of 
leisure commonly take the form of immaterial 
goods. Such immaterial evidences of past 
leisure are quasi-scholarly or quasi-artistic ac- 
complishments and a knowledge of processes 
and incidents which do not conduce directly 
to the furtherance of human life. So, for in- 
stance, in our time there is the knowledge of 
the dead languages and the occult sciences; of 


*T. B. Veblen—The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
Macmillan, p. 4s. 
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correct spelling; of syntax and prosody; of 
the various forms of domestic music and other 
household art; of the latest proprieties of 
dress, furniture and equipage ; of games, sports 
and fancy bred animals, such as dogs and 
race horses.” 


This so-called leisure class, by virtue 
of its prominence, exercises a serious in- 
fluence even on the more highly and truly 
educated, whose pecuniary emulation is 
sometimes as vigorous as the intellectual 
aspirations of the economically and so- 
cially exclusive. A certain standard is 
also set by them for the uneducated, who 
are the more easily impressed by super- 
ficial learning accompanied by outward 
show. It is not surprising, then, that the 
intellectual attitude of the privileged 
class to the masses is that of patronage. 

One might, however, expect a closer 
bond of sympathy between those whose 
differences are primarily intellectual. In- 
deed, it is frequently asserted that the 
gradations are so numerous and the dis- 
tinctions so slight that there is no chasm 
to bridge. It is a common journalistic 
fiction that all but a negligible minority 
of the people of this country have en- 
joyed a public school education. It is not 
popularly known that over six millions 
of the population above ten years of age 
are illiterate, of whom less than half are 
colored, and one-third of whom are na- 
tive whites. The average annual attend- 
ance at the public schools throughout the 
land is only fifty per cent. greater than 
the number of illiterates; a statement 
which enables us to judge, in the absence 
of more definite statistics, how many who 
are not illiterates must be classed among 
the uneducated. If so many fail to get 
the minimum of education, great is the 
responsibility of the few who gain the 
maximum. 

The number of those who must be 
called, as some one has said, not half- 
educated but partly educated, is still 
further magnified when we compare 
with them the one hundred and 
fifty thousand students who annu- 
ally attend our colleges and universities. 
These institutions, private and public, 
with over two hundred million dollars in- 
vested in equipment and endowment, 
spend from fifteen to twenty million dol- 
lars annually in the education of a body 
of students whose numbers are as 1.40 
of the illiterates. This education is pro- 
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vided partly through endowments by 
rich men, funds which have been indi- 
rectly contributed by the uneducated, 
partly by public taxation, the willing con- 
tribution often of the imperfectly edu- 
cated to the better training of the next 
generation. In either case it is a pen- 
sioning of a small number with a view to 
increasing their efficiency—for what? 
Briefly, for occupation, for citizenship and 
for manhood. Surely here is the oppor- 
tunity to span the gulf between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, to provide the 
leaders of the unlearned from the ranks 
of culture. Subsidized education implies 
reciprocal social service. 

In their occupations the educated often 
perform social duties as teachers, clergy, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants. Do the 
beneficiaries of the higher education also 
fulfil their social obligations as citizens 
and men? Here and there a college 
graduate becomes a political leader; an 
occasional collegiate alumna becomes a 
resident in a social settlement; now and 
then a social missionary wipes out his 
social debt with compound interest. The 
vast majority of college graduates 
neither perform nor recognize obligations 
to the society which gives them their ad- 
vantages. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward makes her her- 
oine, Marcella, say to a young English 
landowner: “ What right have you to 
hunt antelope in the Rocky Mountains; 
have you not your estates?” So may we 
say to the intellectual parasite, “On what 
meat doth this our Cesar feed that he 
hath grown so great?” The possession 
of a university degree is a confession of 
social obligation which is made so easily 
and unconsciously that the average grad- 
uate chiefly impresses us as holding a 
kind of academic Calvinism. “ The never 
ending audacity of elected persons,” if 
we might stretch Whitman’s meaning, 
would describe this group of the elect as 
it did the political. All the free education 
provided by the State or private benefac- 
tion, from the kindergarten to the post- 
graduate course, is commonly accepted, 
as pensioners are wont to receive their 
allowances, as a tribute to merit from a 
mediocre public. 

Privilege has always scorned the disin- 
herited as genius despises the untalented ; 
but the time has come when the institu- 
tions of higher learning in a democratic 
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community may be expected to meet the 
obligation imposed by benefactor and 
taxpayer—namely, to return to the com- 
munity, for value received, social serv- 
ants. If college spirit finds expression 
only in athletics, if the university atmos- 
phere nourishes only specialism, where 
shall we look for an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity? The lessons of the college, it is 
true, may be swamped in the sea of com- 
mercialism or choked by the accretions of 
conventionality ; but the apathy of the se- 
rious-minded, self-seeking, typical grad- 
uate must be partly due to wrong intellec- 
tual standards. 

Does the democracy of the common 
school penetrate into and persist in the 
university? If so, why are not our grad- 
uates fired with a zeal to share their ad- 
vantages—at least to secure for all the 
minimum standard of education? Does 
the higher education fit for that life which 
all must share, the life of the nation? 

Education for occupation we have, but 
too exclusively for professional occupa- 
tion ; education for trade and craft is the 
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technical demand of the hour. Education 
for character the little old rural college 
gave; education for citizenship belongs 
to the college of to-morrow. ‘The union 
of these ideals means culture. The stand- 
ard of to-day is commerce. Make culture 
the goal, and we shall raise the social 
leader as we suppress the leader of so- 
ciety, we shall demolish the sham stand- 
ard of the leisure class education as we 
develop the democratic educational con- 
ception for which Matthew Arnold 
pled :* 


“The great men of culture are those who 
have had a passion for diffusing, for making 
prevail, for carrying from one end of society 
to the other, the best knowledges, the best 
ideas of their time; who have labored to divest 
knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, 
difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to 
humanize it, to make it efficient outside the 
clique of the cultivated and learned, yet still 
remaining the best knowledge and thought of 
the time.” 

Cuicaco. Itt. 





* Arnold—Culture and Anarchy. Macmillan, pp. 38, 39. 


A Woman's View of Chinese Exclusion 


By Clara E. Hamilton 


HE feminine point of view is gen- 
erally supposed to be a personal 
and circumscribed one, and this is 

a time when the Pacific Coast woman is 
living up—or down—to the reputation of 
her sex without stopping to inquire 
whether that reputation be a just one or 
not. A few of us may be interested in 
the political and diplomatic aspect of the 
Chinese question, but all of us have very 
clear convictions on the subject so far 
as it touches the horizon of our own 
households. This may be “ personal and 
circumscribed,” doubtless, but the domes- 
tic affairs of a people figure too largely in 
the prosperity of the commonwealth to be 
ignored with safety; so that, while the 
housewives of the Pacific Coast claim no 
political right to be heard on this subject, 
yet it may be well to make a note of their 
opinion in the matter. 

A few years ago Los Angeles had a 
practical demonstration, for a fortnight, 
of what Pacific Coast life would be ‘ke 





without the Chinese. A sudden zeal for 
reform swept over the city that summer, 
and even our office holders were smitten 
with a desire to improve things. As it 
happened, the first thing their hands fell 
upon was the technically illegal residence 
among us of some of our Chinese popu- 
lation. With a great flourish of news- 
paper trumpets they swooped upon half 
a dozen or so rather prominent China- 
men, and packed them off for San Fran- 
cisco, with the triumphant announcement 
that presently they would be deported, 
and thus at least one stain upon our 
scutcheon would be obliterated. It is 
needless to say that consternation reigned 
in Chinatown. But before the week was 
out consternation reigned among the 
righteous who had done the deed, for not 
a Chinaman appeared on our streets. 
The laundrymen brought back their bun- 
dles of clean clothes, but politely declined 
further patronage. “ No takee wash any 
mo’ now,” was all they had to say. The 
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vegetable vender was no longer in evi- 
dence. Even the cooks—many of them 
—announced, “ No cookee any mo’ now. 
Have go home.” This was all very well 
for a few days, but as time went on and 
Los Angeles was obliged to subsist upon 
the contents of tin cans, or fall into the 
still greater wo of eating the inferior and 
absurdly high-priced vegetables offered 
by white venders ; and as the Irish wash- 
lady, unmolested and unafraid, once more 
took up her heavy scepter; and as the 
white cook-lady came back to rule with 
iron hand—when all these things befell 
the City of the Angels put on sackcloth 
and ashes and sat in the dust. We de- 
ported no more Chinese, and one by one, 
smiling and bland, our celestial friends 
came out of hiding and resumed the serv- 
ices for us which, for years, they had per- 
formed so well. - 

It is difficult for those living in the East 
to understand the domestic problems of 
the Pacific Coast. We have no servant 
class, and when one stops to consider all 
that this fact implies it is not hard to see 


that the householder here has many per- © 


plexities to face. It is not to be supposed 
that we have no working people on the 
coast, for we have, altho not in due pro- 
portion ; but that solid class of men and 
women who take daily toil cheerfully and 
as a matter of course, are conspicuously 
absent. Just why this is true it is hard 
to determine—partly, perhaps, because 
the working classes, as well as those of 
wealth, are shifting and unsettled, not 
only in point of residence, but in the mat- 
ter of finance as well. It is a country of 
frequent ups and downs, employer and 
employed often changing places. How- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that 
nowhere in the country is it so well nigh 
impossible to get a fair amount of service 
in return for reasonable wages. Take 
the household domestics as an example. 
One must pay from twenty to thirty-five 
dollars per month for general house 
work, not including washing, and you 
may count yourself lucky if you can, for 
that sum, secure a girl who will stay more 
than six months. In a circle of acquaint- 
ances not unusually small the writer 
knows of but one family who have kept 
their kitchen angel for so long a time as 
a year. In many cases you must send 
your servant’s washing to the laundry as 
well as your own; you are expected to 
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buy bread from the bakery at least half 
of the time, and you are the recipient of 
sundry hints, to the effect that in her last 
situation the maid had the assistance of a 
woman to scrub once a week. This 
woman to scrub, by the way, costs a dol- 
lar and a half a day, from eight o’clock in 
the morning until five in the afternoon. 
All this would be less intolerable if the 
quality of service rendered were in any 
sense equivalent to the remuneration. 
But the work is carelessly done, and the 
workers, as a class, are utterly unreliable. 
Matters have been going from bad to 
worse for some time, and the past two 
years have witnessed a marked increase 
in the number of families living at hotels, 
while more than one woman of wealth, 
who still clings to old traditions and de- 
sires to maintain a home for her family, 
has been obliged to do her own cooking, 
not to mention taking care of her house. 
Under circumstances such as these, is it 
any wonder that the Pacific Coast woman 
has “ views ” with regard to Chinese ex- 
clusion? ) 
We need the Chinese here as a check 
upon our other working people, if for no 
other reason, but we have also a strong 
partiality for the quality of work of which 
they are capable. They are entirely re- 
liable. If you have a well-trained Chi- 
nese cook you have a treasure. You 
explain to him carefully, upon his ar- 
rival, just what you expect him to do, 
how many meals he is to prepare, what 
sort of cookery,in a general way, you pre- 
fer, and how far beyond the\kitchen and 
dining room you wish his duties to ex- 
tend. If he agrees, the matter is ended. 
He will give you but little extra service, 
but he lives up to his contract to the very 
last letter. He is quiet, usually respect- 
ful, and always orderly, deft and capable. 
The same is true of him in other lines of 
work. Some time ago the manager of 
the San Gabriel Winery—one of the larg- 
est in-the world—told me that for many 
years the chief factotum of the place had 
been an old Chinaman. He could carry 
in his wonderful Oriental memory all the 
facts concerning the number of tons of 
grapes brought daily to the winery, the 
number of gallons in each huge vat, the 
length of time it had been fermenting and 
the many minute details for which his 
chief was obliged to depend upon a care- 
fully kept memorandum ; and during the 





long months of waiting for the finished 
product he was the only man they had 
ever employed who could be relied upon 
to keep sober. In the northern and cen- 
tral part of the State, again and again the 
attempt has been made to employ in the 
raisin fields that class of laborers who are 
loudest in their cry of “ America for 
Americans,” but each effort has ended in 
dismal failure. The raisin crop must be 
carefully and expeditiously handled to 
prevent great loss, but the white pickers 
may be safely relied upon only until their 
first pay day, after which they scatter 
upon one pretext or another, and return 
to town. When their money is spent 
they are ready to come back to work, but 
meanwhile the grapes are spoiling, and 
the experiment has proved a costly one 
for the raisin-growers—and for raisin 
purchasers as well. With Chinese labor, 
however, this difficulty is never encoun- 
tered. It is not likely that their consid- 
eration for the interests of their employ- 
ers is of the ideal type, but they have an 
eye to business, and the idea of break- 
ing a contract once made does not seem 
to occur to them. 

They are-our best gardeners, as well. 
Vegetables do not grow in California for 
the pure love of growing. They must be 
cultivated properly and irrigated at just 
the right time and in just the right 
amount or they will turn out surprisingly 
poor. By dint of patient toil our Chi- 
nese gardeners have learned the art, and 
their vegetables are good, crisp and well 
flavored. They are not cheap, but they 
are uniform in price, and if potatoes jump 
from a cent and a half to three cents a 
pound the purchaser has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his ill-fortune is due to 
the actual state of the market and not be- 
cause of any ill-advised combine on the 
part of the venders, as otherwise might 
be the case. 

The complaint is constantly made that 
the Chinese work so cheaply that they 
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drive out American labor, and it might 
easily be supposed that this would be the 
case. On the contrary, however, the 
Chinaman has too much Yankee shrewd- 
ness in his make-up to do anything so 
foolish. Wherever he comes in compe- 
tition with American labor his scale of 
prices averages as high as that of his 
rival. If they are employed in numbers 
to perform the commonest work they can 
be had cheaply, but so can other laborers 
of the same class. On the other hand, it 
has always been the case that a Chinese 
cook commands higher pay than does a 
white cook. A few years ago, when a ~ 
girl for general housework could easily 
be found for eighteen dollars a month, 
you must pay a Chinaman “twenty-five, 
and besides that he would smilingly in- 
form you that he “ no sabe sweep.”” Now 
that so many of them have left the coun- 
try it is impossible to secure a good one 
for less than thirty-five or forty dollars. 
In the same way the vegetable venders 
come to your door every day with un- 
varying punctuality, but the prices of 
their goods are in almost every case the 
same with those of their white competi- 
tors down town, who spend hundreds of 
dollars every year in rents and advertis- 
ing. And the Chinese laundryman, also, 
charges uniform prices with others who 
do the same class of work. 

Nowhere in the country are employ- 
ers more willing to give just returns for 
well-rendered service than here in Cali- 
fornia. We do not like, however, to be 
unscrupulously plundered. The reason 
that the Pacific Coast needs the Chinese 
is not because they cheapen labor here, 
for they do not do so; but because their 
service is uniform, reliable, and, in fair 
measure, an equivalent for the remunera- 
tion which they receive. And because, 
as such, it acts as a check upon the un- 
just demands of our other wage-workers, 
and makes a standard of quality below 
which they dare not fall. 


Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

























Greek Literature 


ProFessor Fow.er has written a his- 
tory of Greek Literature* which is in 
many respcts admirable. It is scholarly; 
it is comprehensive, almost too compre- 
hensive for its purpose; the language is 
simple and good; the narration proceeds 
smoothly and carries the reader along 
without effort; the book as a whole can 
be recommended as one of the better 
treatises of the kind for school use and 
for general reading. Having said so 
much, one would gladly pause, but cer- 
tain defects of construction and propor- 
tion really cry out for animadversion, the 
more so because these defects are not 
peculiar to the present treatise, but are 
characteristic of the way in which the 
classics are now taught in this country. 
The very excellence of Professor Fow- 
ler’s work only serves to emphasize the 
shortcomings of the school to which he 
belongs. 

In a word, Greek literature is treated 
here, as it is treated in practically all our 
colleges, not as literature, but as a corpus 
vile for a display of narrow erudition. 
Let us be specific. We have before us 
two chapters, of about equal length, on 
Homer. One of these chapters is devot- 
ed wholly to the “ Homeric question ;” 
of the other, four pages are given up to 
a rehearsal of the story of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, seven pages are reserved for 
superficial remarks on style, etc., includ- 
ing a good many general remarks such 
as this, which may be true, but does not 
strike us as illuminating: 


“ One of the marked qualities of the Homer- 
ic style is the brilliancy and directness of the 
narrative, the clearness and accuracy of the 
description.” 


Now, in all due deference, is not this 
asad disproportion of emphasis? Itis quite 
possible, even probable, that Homer, as 
an individual poet, is a myth, but is it 
worth while to take a full half of one’s 
scant space to prove it? Moreover, some 
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of the arguments adduced are of the 
irritating kind, which show that the au- 
thor’s literary sense has been lamentably 
blunted by his trade. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Fowler writes, and the argument 
is an old one: 


“In the third book Helen points out the 
Achzan leaders to Priam and other Trojans. 
Could Priam fail to know them after nearly 
ten years of conflict? And if they had never 
been visible from the walls in that time, could 
Helen recognize them after her long absence 
from Greece? Clearly -this scene belongs in 
a poem dealing with the earlier part of the 
war.” 


My good sir, this is simple pedantry. 
Homer, we use the word for conven- 
ience sake, was writing a poem and not a 
chronicle. This is the first time Priam 
could see the Achzan heroes within the 
limits of the poem, and a little knowledge 
of the use of probability in narration 
might teach one that this is a sufficient 
justification for the introduction of an 
episode which, in itself, is the finest ex- 
ample of literary cunning in the books 
of the world. If the final arranger of 
the Iliad or the taste of Greece could 
accept this intrusion without boggling, 
why could it not have been originally 
composed for this position without bog- 
gling? As for Helen’s recognition of 
the Greek leaders, if that proves the sep- 
arate origin of this particular episode, it 
also does a good deal more. The same 
argument would prove that the Iliad 
does not exist. Everywhere Homer 
simply ignores the passage of time in 
such matters as this (witness the delight- 
ful way in which Helen and Penelope re- 
tain their youth), and to argue that a 
poet must observe such chronological 
considerations would be to argue in cer- 
tain cases that passages are not written 
which unfortunately actually are written. 
The essential matter in poetry is a ques- 
tion of illusion; for the reader it is: 
Has the poet sufficient genius to impose 
his vision upon me for a time as a real- 
ity? and for the critic: What are the ele- 
ments of this artistic illusion? The fact 
that the Homeric poems have * been 
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the inapproachable model of poets for 
more than two thousand years would 
seem to indicate that they possess some 
vestiges of this artistic illusion. 

There is the gist of our animadver- 
sions. We find in Professor Fowler’s 
two chapters no mention of the fact that 
this scene on the walls of Troy has been 
the origin of innumerable copies, includ- 
ing the famous scene in “ Ivanhoe.” 
There is not a word that hints at the 
numberless questions vital to any under- 
standing of comparative criticism which 
would arise inevitably in the mind of one 
trained in literary discussion. And if the 
limitations of space are held op as an 
excuse for such omissions, why then 
give a whole chapter to the “ Homeric 
question,” and include in this chapter ar- 
guments which must, at least, seem fu- 
tile? We have been more severe on 
this book than its individual deficiencies 
might seem to warrant. We use it as a 
plea for more light and life in the teach- 
ing of the classics, as the author uses 
Homer to display a pedantic theory— 
and his sin is greater than ours. The 
classics are bound to fall more and more 
into disrepute until the teachers of Greek 
and Latin receive some tincture of com- 
parative literature. 


a] 
Audrey 


Like all Miss Johnston’s novels,* this 
is a horseback romance of colonial Vir- 
ginia, where the hero rides up and down 
the green valleys of the tale at the “ plan- 
ter’s pace.” Precisely why the principal 
male characters in all Virginia stories 
are represented, even to this day, as per- 
petually “ riding,” is one of the mysteries 
about the Southern imagination ; but it is 
a fact that neither Miss Johnston nor 
Mr. Page would know how to provide 
for a hero who was not already equipped 
with a horse and a pair of martingales. 
And if they correctly represent the 
equestrian instincts of thoroughbred 
Virginians, by this time there is prob- 
ably not a gentleman in the State with 
a straight pair of legs! 

Perhaps no pre-eminently good histor- 
ical novel has yet appeared from the pen 
of an American writer. But of the many 
who have attempted to vitalize one period 


By Mary Johnston. 
1.50. 
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or another of our country’s history, Mary 
Johnston is the first to achieve a notable 
success. And since the literary topog- 
raphy of her imagination never changes, 
nor the colonial material with which she 
deals, we are inclined always to compare 
what she does with what she has already 
accomplished, rather than with the mad 
hurdy-gurdy of historical novels in gen- 
eral. The first advance we note in her 
artistic perspective is in the abandon- 
ment of the forest tragedy that figures 
almost without exception in every Amer- 
ican novel of this class. The scenes of 
this story are laid in the domestic gar- 
dens in and around Williamsburg, where 
the gay poplins and silken gowns of the 
ladies blend happily with thé bright-hued 
flowers and the mull mists of summer 
mornings. 

Audrey, a brown dryad of the 
woods, skips into this little rim of court 
life cast by the English King over the 
edge of his Western world, upon her 
bare toes—and proves herself eternally 
alien to it in the blue peaks of her moun- 
tain soul. This forest girl is the only 
really new character in the book. The 
others we have met before in different 
réles on the greensward of Miss John- 
ston’s other novels. But the type is not 
a difficult one for an author to interpret 
who has the gifted spirit of woodland 
gayety and innocence. To provide a 
pagan background, rather than a savage 
forest, to keep her nature uncomplexed 
by contact with the sophisticated bro- 
cades of polite society—these are the es- 
sential points. And Miss Johnston suc- 
ceeds admirably in the simple measure of 
this girl’s life, altho there is an apparent 
contradiction in the character when 
Audrey appears as a “ star” in the rural 
playhouse of Williamsburg. But it is 
the wounded and dying dryad who in- 
terprets “ Aspasia” to the burghers and 
Governor’s court. And in the jovial 
scene, where death draws the curtain, we 
see once more the star points of the brave 
young spirit of the mountains. 

However, Miss Johnston is most capa- 
ble in the portrayal of such characters as 
that of “ Evelyn Byrd.” The beautiful 
face of this Virginia lady, who has lain 
quietly under the willows in Westover 
Cemetery a hundred and fifty years or 
more, shines back upon us through these 
pages like a candle before an altar—a 
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celestial spirit caught through some mis- 
chance of Heaven into an earthly exist- 
ence. 

Still, when it comes to the delineation 
of any female character, Miss Johnston 
shows a maiden primness, a virgin bias, 
that makes the women in all her novels 
appear to be preoccupied with their own 
innocence. They are single women in 
spirit, with unmarriageable minds. And 
if they have any mating instincts at all, 
these are for arcadian noblemen who ex- 
press themselves in epics and vows. For- 
tunately she has got bravely over the 
absurdity of creating heroes who are 
vaingloriously good, noble examples of 
masculine chastity who rarely smile. For 
Audrey’s lover has: made a science of 
sensual living, is, indeed, a polite phan- 
tom of old-world sin fallen into fresh 
love with the dryad form of a forest 
maiden. 

Considered as a story, Audrey is 
not so interesting as either of the au- 
thor’s other novels; but in the delicacy 
and restraint of her imagination and in 
the effectiveness of style the book far 
exceeds anything she has yet written. 


s 
Mind and Body 


Tuis solid work,* translated so ac- 
ceptably for an English speaking public 
by the late Mrs. Corson just before her 
death, is the result of an original effort 
in a very practical direction in psychol- 
ogy. Professor Janet had devoted him- 


self for years to academic psychology on 


the usual lines with the distinguished 
Professor Ribot. He realized that many 
of the valuable points in the development 
of our knowledge of brain tissue as the 
basis for mentality had come from the 
study of pathological conditions. Dis- 
eased states by eliminating most of the 
manifold factors that enter into the in- 
tricate problem of brain function had 
greatly simplified some of the interest- 
ing questions involved in the relations of 
the intellectual and physical bases of 
mind. Lesions of Broca’s region in 
aphasia, for instance, enabled the psy- 
chologist to demonstrate the presence of 





* Tue Menta State or Hystericars. A study of the 
mental stigmata and mental accidents. By Piers Jane. 
Litt.D., M.D., Protessor of yaa f at the Collége 
Rollin (Paris), with a preface by Prof. J. M. Charcot. 
Translated by Caroline Rollin Corson. New York: G. 
P, Putnam's Sons. $3.50. , 
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a speech center of quite limited area. 
Professor Janet concluded very reason- 
ably that analagous information as to 
psychological conditions might be ob- 
tained from purely mental pathologicat 
states. Accordingly, instead of the elab- 
oration of novel theories in psychology, 
he betook himself to the Salpétriére, 
where the great teacher of neurology, 
Professor Charcot, was then doing his 
best work. 

At the Salpétriére Professor Janet de- 
voted himself especially to the sttidy of 
hysterical patients. His idea was to 
throw as much light as possible on the 
extremely interesting and important 
problem of the influence of mind on body, 
and thus to get a little nearer the modes 
and origins of mental states and their ac- 
tion on organs and tissues. This book on 
The Mental States of Hystericals is the 
result of the years of study at the Sal- 
pétriére. It was introduced to the public 
by Professor Charcot, who commends the 
idea of uniting “as closely as possible. 
medical and philosophical studies for the 
analysis of mental states,” and who rec- 
ommends the book because it confirms a. 
thought often expressed by Professor 
Charcot himself that hysteria is mainly a 
mental malady, and that its successful 
treatment depends on a recognition of 
this fact. ; 

Professor Janet’s study of the anesthe- 
sias, sO common in hysteria, contains 
many suggestive points. He shows, for 
instance, how much sensation is depend- 
ent on concentration of attention by fix- 
ing a red wafer on an hysterically insen- 
sible hand in a position where it is sure 
to attract the patient’s attention. After 
a few minutes a pinch on this hand calls 
forth lively manifestations of pain, tho a 
short time before it was absolutely insen- 
sible, even to deep pricks with pins or 
needles. As the result of the concentra- 
tion of attention the formerly anesthetic 
areas become hyperesthetic. Professor 
Janet has also shown that in cases of an- 
esthesia, where the faculty of recogniz- 
ing objects by touch is lost, patients re- 
tain the power to recognize objects fre- 
quently used by themselves, such as 
combs, shell hairpins and the like. Fa- 
miliarity had made the sensations of these 
articles so easy of recognition that no ex- 
ercise of the faculty of attention was re- 
quired. Thus, in exactly opposite ways, 
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the necessity for an additional mental 
operation besides mere external sensation 
is demonstrated. 

Professor Janet finds many things in 

- the amnesias and abulias (absence of will 
power) of hysterical patients that illus- 
trate phases of presumedly normal psy- 
chological conditions. He finds, too, that 
the mysteriously interesting phenomena 
of suggestion and subconscious acts have 
their best exemplifications in hysterical 
conditions. The two essential conditions 
of suggestion are the preservation of 
automatism and the diminution of per- 
sonal synthesis, and these constitute the 
hysterical state. A tendency to sugges- 
tion and subconscious acts is the sign of 
mental disease, but it is above all the sign 
of hysteria. Fixed ideas are often the 
real source of hysterical manifestations. 
Their presence then serves to show that 
hysteria belongs to the psychological 
rather than to the physical side of the pa- 
tient’s being. 

Professor Janet’s definition of hysteria 
at the end of his clinical study of its men- 
tal states is very interesting and sug- 
gestive : 

“ Hysteria is a form of mental degeneration 
characterized by a tendency toward the per- 
manent and complete duplication [this seems 
preferable to the translator’s “ undoubling ”] 
of the personality.” 


It is evident that there is in the disease 
a wide and promising field for psycho- 


logical study. 
g y 2 


John Smith 


It is pleasing to find that the word 
“true” in the title of this book * does 
not imply a pulling down of ancient idols, 
but rather the rehabilitation of one who 
had been already deposed, or reduced to 
a perilously shaky position on his pedes- 
tal: No serious effort has yet been made 
to reinstate the William Tell of ‘ancient 
story. Probably because there has not 
been found any evidence upon which to 
base such reinstatement ; the old legends, 
having long served a good and ennobling 
purpose, may continue to do so, however 
apocryphal their details may be. But the 
legendary John Smith was of another 
day and sort. He was either what he 
represents himself to be, or he was a 
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conscienceless bully, unworthy of cre- 
dence in small things or great. He says 
—and the reader of this volume must be- 
lieve him—that he started an orphan and 
nearly portionless boy, with few friends 
or opportunities. But his was a bold and 
adventurous spirit, a vigorous mind and 
an honest heart. Having a pretty well 
justified good opinion of his own powers 
he was not deterred by the handicap of a 
name which, in truth, is but little more 
of a designation than no name, but put 
his sword, his brains and his invincible 
patriotism at the disposal of those who 
worked for the expansion of England, 
and proceeded to the main work of his 
life—that of making both warm friends 
and hot enemies by the wholesale. This 
friend-and-enemy-making faculty of his 
still operates. 

Miss Woods has done her work re- 
markably well. If the redoubtable cap- 
tain’s friends are not notably increased 
by her book the world must be even more 
dull in its injustice than it is commonly 
supposed to be. There appear to be good 
reasons to respect the author’s conclu- 
sions in regard to the truth of the major 
part, if not all, of Smith’snarratives of his 
own career ; that even the tales of Traga- 
bigzanda and of the three Turks’ heads 
prove not to be the wild and vain inven- 
tions that his detractors have scornfully 
alleged; while the substantial truth of 
his narrations of adventure and discov- 
ery in this country is well sustained. In- 
deed, the testimony of his maps, which 
are reproduced in this volume, shows 


* that whosoever was their draftsman had 


a personal knowledge of the country 
whose outlines he was delineating, and 
we are not aware that their authenticity 
has been called in question. Smith had 
faults enough, no doubt, but the faults 
were of heroic cast and his virtues also. 


a 


Bookbinding and the Care of Books. A Hand- 
book for Amateurs, Bookbinders and 


Librarians. By Douglas Cockerell. With 
drawings by Noel Rooke and other illus- 
trations. ew York: D. Appleton & 


Co., $1.20 net. 


The “ Artistic Crafts Series,” project- 
ed by the Appletons, begins happily with 
a volume on bookbinding. Mr. T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson speaks through the 
agency of his pupil, the author. Mr. 
Cockerell has, of course, considered his 
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subject from'an English standpoint, but, 
as we still send many of our finest books 
to London for special binding, this fea- 
ture of the book can scarcely be called 
objectional. J. W. Zaehnsdorf once pre- 
pared a treatise on this subject, which 
has long been standard; but that was 
more than twenty years ago, and many 
changes have crept into the art since 
Zaehnsdorf wrote, and these changes 
Mr. Cockerell has incorporated in this 
popular treatise. The result is a very 
satisfactory réswmé of the methods used 
in modern bookbinding of the best class. 
No one will, of course, be able to take 
even Mr. Cockerell’s or any other man’s 
book and from such a study alone make 
himself a master of bookbinding. There 
is the craft of the hand that comes only 
with actual contact with the tools and 
with the leather, but when one has some 
of this knowledge then the reading and 
study of this little handbook will be of 
the very highest value. To most per- 
sons the binding of a book is surrounded 
with something of mystery, but it is, 
nevertheless, a most interesting mystery, 
and even those who never mean actually 
to practice the art will find the book good 
reading. 
a 

James McNeill Whistler: The Man and His 

Work. By W.G. Bowdoin. New York: 

M. F. Mansfield & Co., $1.50. 

Whistler has made himself the 
knight-errant of nineteenth-century art 
who, with gibe and jest, thrusts at all 
Philistines and pretenders that cross his 
path, so that the personality of the man 
has in this way become almost as famous 
as his creative works in art. Mr. Bow- 
doin has got together a very pleasant ac- 
count of the man and his foibles, not 
without critical appreciations here and 
there of Whistler’s methods of work. 
The account is not long, but at the end 
there does arise a pretty clear picture of 
this great and eccentric artist. Seven 
reproductions from Whistler’s paintings 
and etchings are added, including the 
portrait of himself and that masterpiece, 
the “ Portrait of My Mother.” 

st 
Animals of the Past. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
Illustrated. _New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $2.00 net. 

That science can be made to take on 

the hues of romance without sacrificing 





any of its essential soberness and truth, 
is again charmingly exemplified. This 
book is an exposition of the more striking 
results of paleontological study and 
work, written for the general reader. The 
author, who is the curator of the Division 
of Comparative Anatomy of the United 
States National Museum, is a trained 
paleontologist, and his method and ma- 
terial are thoroughly scientific. His pur- 
pose, however, is to entertain as well as 
tu instruct; and the skeleton records of 
the rocks become, in his hands, pages of 
glowing color and life. It is a book to be 
unreservedly commended; for it contin- 
ues the traditions and employs the meth- 
ods and standards of the first populari- 
zers of science—the Huxleys, Tyndalls 
and Proctors. 


The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. 
By John P. Peters. London: Methuen & 
Co., $1.50. 

We need greatly presentations of mod- 
ern views of the Bible and the results of 
the best biblical scholarship, written with 
appreciation of the seriousness of biblical 
questions to Christian people and with 
sympathy for their views and feelings, 
without scholastic fussiness or dryness, 
yet with fullness and accuracy of infor- 
mation, and perfect candor and freedom. 
Dr. Peters has the combination of talent. 
A good Hebraist, an archeologist of rep- 
utation and a successful minister, he has 
had ideal training for the work. He sup- 
plies a good, popular text-book on scien- 
tific Bible study. - He explains the 
origin and history of the Bible, shows in 
what sense it is inspired and why higher 
criticism is necessary, and outlines the 
evolution of the religion of Israel. His 
doctrine of Scripture is common sense 
and in accord with the facts, and as il- 
lustrated in the explanation of the growth 
of the Psalter and Psalm headings it is 
seen to enrich one’s conception of the 
Bible. A novel theory of the ark of the 
covenant is presented in the most interest- 
ing part of the book, the section on 
archeology and the Bille. The book 
will help to a reasonable doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, and brings nearer their death 
the delusions of verbal inspiration, iner- 
rancy and infallibility, and the reliability 
of the statements of authorship and dates 
in the titles of books and chapter head- 
ings. The chapter which shows that 
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present conservatism, to which higher 
criticism is a red rag, is defending stren- 
uously the higher criticism of former 
days, is most enjoyable. 
aM 
Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 
A volume of sailors’ yarns, in which 
humor takes the form of practical jokes. 
Each one shows a comedy of errors, 
worked out with fights and a sort of des- 
perate blasphemy common to nautical na- 
tures. There is scarcely room for a seri- 
ous reflection in the book, but the wisdom 
of wit abounds, and the huge good na- 
ture of jolly, manly spirits. We espe- 
cially recommend the volume to minis- 
ters and lady missionaries—who are often 
in danger of becoming burdened with the 
heavy freight of their own thoughts and 
cares—as an antidote purely human that 
may enable them to smile some where 
nearer the truth of things as they actually 
are in certain districts of human exist- 
ence. 


New 


Js 
The Dead Calypso and Other Verses. By 
Louis Alexander Robertson. San Fran- 


cisco: M. Robertson, $1.50. 


To one believing. that in the nature of 
things there is no meter so capable of 
sustaining the higher flights of English 
poetry as is the iambic pentameter, the 
general neglect into which this noble 
measure is falling among our young 

oets must appear of ill augury for the 
immediate future of the art. Modesty 
is a seemly virtue no doubt; at the same 
time a first or even a second volume of 
verse has hardly a raison @étre, unless it 
aims high—its significance, like that of 
adolescence, lying less in what it is than 
in what it may possibly become. For 
this reason it is reassuring to see Mr. 
Robertson in this his second venture, re- 
turning to English decasyllabics; which, 
as is even more to his credit, he knows 
how to use—tho not without lapses. But 
while Mr. Robertson deserves commen- 
dation for his metrical reaction, this is 
not all of his deserving. Alas! that it 
should be so; but it appears indubitable 
that a general insincerity, a disinclination 
to trust to the genuineness of its own in- 
spiration, has come to be the main charac- 
ter of new poetry nowadays. What is 
missing to the habitual sense is that pas- 
sionate fervor of poetic conviction which 
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is found in its utmost intensity, perhaps, 
in a few lines of Shelley’s, where the ar- 
dor of feeling seems to have sublimated 
the dull and cloggy elements of speech, 
until the image is no longer a material 
symbol, but a something spiritual itself. 
Such lines may be in a sense “ ineffect- 
ual,” but it is a high poetic achievement 
to have produced them; and moreover 
they serve as hallmarks of the craft, set 
here and there in clearer or fainter im- 
print as tho to certify to the quality of 
the metal. It is some occasional trans- 
figuration of this kind, too frequently ab- 
sent entirely from present day work, 
which serves to convince us, much more 
than any merely metrical excellence 
could do, that Mr. Robertsorr has in him 
the stuff of poetry. 


sz 
Pebbles 


“Wuat did your grandfather give up 
for the New Year?” ‘“ The Ghost.”—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


...-And now it strikes the people 
As being rather funny 
That tho ’twas a Captains’ battle, 
*Twas an Admiral got the money. 
—Chicago Tribyne. 

....lwo enthusiastic anglers arranged a 
fishing match to decide the respective merits of 
the worm and the minnow as bait. For hours 
they sat patiently on a bank without getting 
so much as a nibble. At last the proprietor 
of the worm suddenly said that he had got a 
bite, and, jerking his line out of the water, 
discovered at the end of it the other man’s 
minnow, which, having by this time grown 
hungry, had devoured his worm.—The Lon- 
don Globe. 

....The pretty young woman with the fur- 
trimmed jacket, leaving the train as it rolled 
into the Dearborn Station, walked briskly 
toward the exit. She was met by a tall, good- 
looking young man with a large and beaming 
smile on his face. “I was sure you would be 
here, Jack,” she said, holding out her hand. 
He made no verbal reply. He merely stooped, 
gathered her in his arms, and implanted a kiss 
on her upturned lips. The comments by the 
suburbanite observers were substantially as 
follows: “Yum! Yum!” “O, Jack! O, O, 
O, Jack!” “He met her all right, anyhow.” 
“Don’t, Jack, dear!” “Break away!” 
“Don’t block the procession.” “ Before all 
these people, too!” “One more, dearest!” 
“ What would mamma say?” “ Oh, Jack, how 
cold your nose is!” “’Vent dubs!” Ete. 
Who says all the world loves a lover?—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

















Still No Relief for Cuba 


THE attitude of about one-third of the 
Republicans of the House toward the 
pending Cuban question is much to be 
deplored and almost beyond explanation. 
We find it difficult to account for it 
upon any theory which assumes that they 
have good common sense and are capable 
of recognizing a moral obligation. For 
the support of no other legislative proj- 
ect at Washington has the argument rest- 
ing upon moral obligation been more 
clearly shown, or more strongly rein- 
forced by arguments of a purely material 
and political character. The original ob- 
ligation assumed by the people of the 
United States was emphasized and made 
imperative by the restrictions and condi- 
tions imposed upon Cuba in the Platt 
amendment. We have heretofore pointed 
out the bearing of that amendment—re- 
luctantly made a part of their Constitu- 
tion by the people of Cuba—upon the 
question of the duty of the United States 
with respect to the tariff on Cuban sugar. 
Congress has restrained Cuba from bor- 
rowing money in Europe and from mak- 
ing treaties with European nations for 
the relief of her industries. It has bound 
her to make and maintain costly sanitary 
improvements, to preserve order, to have 
a good and stable government, and gen- 
erally to take a course that she can pur- 
sue only when her chief industry is in a 
prosperous condition. If the sugar in- 
dustry, upon which more than two-thirds 
of her people depend, be unprofitable, she 
cannot do these things, and there must 
follow an intolerable situation, calling for 
the armed intervention of the forces of 
the United States. Those who voted at 
Washington for the restrictions of the 
Platt amendment have thus far refused 
the slight concession that would save the 
sugar industry of the island from blight 
and ruin. 

Some of these legislators profess to 
fear the wrath of Republican farmers in 
the West—wrath to be excited by a re- 
duction of only one-fifth of the protective 
_ duty on beet sugar, altho such a reduc- 
tion, even if it should cause any decrease 
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whatever of protection, would still leave 
the protective rate much higher than the 
average of the Dingley tariff. What they 
ought to fear more than the wrath of 
American farmers over the slight reduc- 
tion of an excessive duty is the wrath of 
the same farmers over the failure of a 
Republican Congress to stand by @ moral 
obligation and preserve the nation’s 
honor. 

We have great faith in the loyalty and 
moral impulses of the American farmer 
when an appeal is made to him in behalf 
of some duty that the nation is morally 
bound to perform. If our agriculturists 
have not made emphatic protest against 
the narrow and selfish course of many 
who were elected to represent them at 
Washington, their silence is due to the 
failure of those representatives to put 
the case before them just as it stands. 
These legislators have listened to the 
shrewd and tireless agents of the beet 
sugar factories, and then, instead of ex- 
plaining to their constituents why relief 
for Cuba ought to be granted and how 
great the ensuing advantages to farmers 
and the entire nation would be, they 
have written to them long letters in which 
the moral obligation is ignored and 
prominence is given to the mean and 
petty arguments that have been so influ- 
ential in the House. If they had made 
a fair statement of the case to their con- 
stituents the farmers of the West would 
be foremost now in demanding relief for 
the Cuban sugar industry. Farmers who 
have thus been misled will understand 
the matter before the coming fall elec- 
tions, and at the polls those who have 
deceived and misrepresented them will 
hear something to their disadvantage. 

These obstructionists say that they can- 
not afford to admit, at the end of the 
session, that the only change they made 
in the tariff was one to the disadvantage 
of the farmer. It is not true that the 
desired reciprocal reduction of the duty 
on sugar would harm our farmers. It 
would leave ample protection for beet 
sugar ; would largely increase the exports 
of farm products; would prevent misery, 
disease and riotous disorder in Cuba, and 
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thus save the cost of intervention; and it 
would defer annexation, with which 
would come free trade in Cuban sugar, 
against which the American beet would 
then have no protection at all. Why have 
not the obstructionists set these facts be- 
fore their constituents? 

But ‘f they so greatly dread the record 
of only one tariff change, and that one 
(they assert) to the disadvantage of the 
agriculturist, what is to prevent them 
from coupling with the sugar reduction 
a removal of the tariff on steel rails, and 
of the unnecessary and outgrown duties 
on some other steel products? An arbi- 
trary rule is needed for the safe passage 
of the sugar reduction. Why not stretch 
the rule to include a part of the iron and 
steel schedule of the Dingley tariff? 
Would that harm any interest? Could 
not the Republican obstructionists then 
say to the farmers that a reduction of 
the duty on beet sugar had been accom- 
panied by the entire removal of duties 
on certain manufactured products? 

When we consider the record of Re- 
publican shame and stupidity in the treat- 
ment of this Cuban question we are not 
surprised to learn that the Democratic 
leaders expect to gain control of the 
House.at the coming Congressional elec- 
tions. Sharp reverses have overtaken the 
Republican party in the past, after ses- 
sions in which the management of a 
House majority had been characterized 
by blind selfishness and a stupid disre- 
gard for the opinions and moral im- 
pulses of the people. 


ed 


A Mission to the Vatican 


SomE months ago we urged that the 
most important thing that can be done 
for the pacification of the Philippines is 
the settlement of the question of the 
friars, by the purchase by our Govern- 
ment of their large holdings of land. We 
also suggested that the businesslike way 
of doing this was by direct negotiation 
with the authority that controls the friars 
and all their possessions—namely, the 
Vatican; and we said that this could be 
best accomplished by sending a represent- 
ative of the Government, who should be 
accredited as the voice of its wishes, and 
who should confer at Rome with the Pope 
and his advisers. We are glad to be able 
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to announce that, perhaps with a little 
hesitation, through fear of stirring up the 
prejudices of some whose antipathy to 
Rome is as red as a cardinal’s hat, this 
course will be taken. We are assured 
that Mr. Taft, Governor-General of the 
Philippines, will soon return to Manila 
by way of Rome, and will there confer 
and arrange for the purchase of the 
friars’ land. Some denials that have been 
made do not affect this main fact, and it 
is reported, on authority probably cor- 
rect, altho we do not vouch for it, that on 
this mission Mr. Taft will be assisted by 
Bishop O’Gorman, formerly of Washing- 
ton Catholic University, and now of 
Sioux Falls, and Judge Smith, of San 
Francisco. 

After due consultation with Mr. Taft 
himself, the President and the Secretary 
of War judged this to be the wisest 
course to be taken by them, and, in conse- 
quence, Mr. Taft will shortly after Easter 
leave for Rome to present the whole mat- 
ter to the Sovereign Pontiff. No better 
choice could have been made than that of 
Mr. Taft, as he is so conversant with all 
questions in the Philippines and has so 
much at heart the interests of those is- 
lands. 

It was impossible that such a negotia- 
tion could be carried on through our Min- 
ister at the Quirinal, as there is only war 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal. 
But this commission does not mean, of 
course, any establishment of a permanent 
Legation. That would be impossible and 
quite inconsistent with our definite policy 
of a separation of Church and State. In 
this case we have to do with a business 
proposition, to buy certain lands,* and 
some other similar matters that we are 
concerned with to secure peace in the 
Philippines. The proper way is to go to 
headquarters and do business there; and 
the headquarters in this matter is Rome, 
which is on good terms with the United 
States and wants a good government in 
the Philippines, and religious peace, and 
desires to know what we want there, and 
is able to control the religious orders and 
require them to do what is wise. 

We have said that the choice of Mr. 
Taft as commissioner is a wise one for 
patent reasons. It may relieve the ap- 
prehensions of certain trembling souls to 
remember that Mr. Taft is about the last 
man who would be suspected of being ° 
the tool of “ Jesuit” diplomacy. He is 
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not noted for his love of ecclesiastical au- 
thority of any sort, and is not much of a 
churchman—we believe. And it is well 
that he should be accompanied by at least 
one associate who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted not only with Vatican etiquet, 
but with all the machinery by which the 
Vatican rules the Catholic world. 


od 


Maidens and Matrons 


WE had something to say recently 
about “ Lovers and Husbands,” and we 
resume the line of discussion in order te 
suggest some distinguishing characteris- 
tics of their feminine counterparts, maid- 
ens and matrons. 

In the first place, all maidens are “ in 
love.” They do not know it, but their 
guardian angels do. From the time a 
little girl’s fancy is brave enough to ride 
through her window casement upon the 
moonbeams she begins to pray, and to 
expect “the prince,” first as a green 
cloak fairy with a butterfly helmet, then 
as puissant knight with sword and 
spears, finally as a noble outlaw of mod- 
ern times. And it is a very long while 


indeed before she is ready to exchange 
this masculine gew-gaw of her imagina- 
tion for a real lover with horn buttons on 
his coat. 

Meanwhile the real lover is the only 


person particularly interested in her. To 
the rest of us she is a familiar type— 
merely a woman in a state of composi- 
tion, chaotic now with tears and laughter 
and little rag-doll passions, but to be- 
come eventually a staid and portly matron 
with children to bless her and a husband 
to praise her. But to the lover she is the 
most refreshing miracle in creation—a 
paraphrase of heaven, who defies defini- 
tion. And so illusive is she that even 
in her presence he is still remote. Yet, 
being absent, she is omnipresent. The 
swift wing of her spirit spreads a shadow 
at his feet and makes a bit of his earth 
divine; it falls upon his mountain tops, 
and there is a Sabbath in his week of 
love. But if it sweeps through his little 
valley of dreams in the moonlight he is 
a pagan once more, a faun with goat- 
ears, listening under her window, and 
ready to whistle all the dried nymphs of 
the ages if only he may see the trailing 
hem of her garment in the balcony over 
his head. 
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Still this power of illusion, this flut- 
ter of wings peculiar to maiden spirits, 
is confusing to masculine minds, and 
keeps the lover forever squinting at his 
sky line. He knows her, to be sure, but 
he never knows from what direction to 
expect her advent. If he fixes his eyes 
upon the crags she rises like a starling 
out of the meadow. But if he looks for 
her in the dove cote she is sure to be in 
the eagle’s nest. If this hour he suits his 
iridescent mood to hers the next it will 
not fit. She is once more an dlien, an 
austere little snow bunting perched upon 
the frozen ridges of his highlands, cold 
and inaccessible. 

But if he only knew it this is the maid- 
en’s way of interpreting wisely to him. 
This is her fairy circle of charms and en- 
chantments, from which there is no es- 
cape without doing yiolence to the sacred 
law of love. For all women desire to 
be loved. It is their sanctification, as 
beauty is their incontestable wisdom. 
Thus the fanciful dress of maidens is 
not, as some suppose, a mere vanity of 
form and color, but it is a “ love letter 
writ large,” a pretty petition to dear na- 
ture for a lover. 

And in this half-moon romance where 
she reveals herself to him in so many 
different guises of muslin and spirit, the 
shrewdest man often appears dull to the 
dullest maid. Whether she sulks upon 
the snow ridge or flouts him in the 
meadow, secretly she is always wonder- 
ing at his affectional stupidity, at the 
ludicrous softening of his courage and 
the unmanning of his ship. For the 
winning of a maid is the taking of a 
spirit; and in order to succeed the lover 
must first storm her air castles one by 
one. At this point he is dealing with 
her most cherished illusion, and the 
fiercer the bombardment the more she 
will enjoy the siege. But afterward she 
surrenders to diplomacy. The main con- 
dition always insisted upon is an oppor- 
tunity to capitulate gracefully and victo- 
riously. And a lack of perception at this 
meridian of the conqueror has parted 
more lovers than the lack of love. It 
is the one particular wherein women 
make their own distinctions and refuse 
to be governed by the advice of men or 
the mandates of lovers. 

But if love is a woman’s sanctification 
marriage is her millennium. Once blessed 
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into that happy estate, she makes her 
peace with old fancies, turns her back 
upon useless vanities and gives herself 
over to the contentment of being finished. 
And in a sense she is finished. The 
hopes and ambitions of the maiden are 
swallowed up in the hallowed reality of 
love and companionship. The wings 
of her spirit, so ready for flight, brood 
now; and her mind is like a honeycomb 
full of sweet cares. Her love widens in- 
to a halo above the cradle of her children. 
Henceforth life’s only meaning for her 
will be the partitioning of self. And it 
is to her eternal credit that she is so en- 
grossed with this devotion, this almsgiv- 
ing to posterity, that the symmetry and 
beauty of her youth fade away without 
notice or regret. A new creation is in 
her arms, a new incarnation of beauty 
and love. She hear’ its cry, and the fate 
of the new world hangs upon her crow- 
ing lips. 

But it is no wonder that young men are 
so rarely philosophers. Their mothers 
never are. And it is not in the milk of 
women to nourish thoughts. They are 
probably created for other purposes. 
Yet, if the son asks a question which the 
father dares not answer, the mother al- 
ways can. With the infallibility of ma- 
ternal love she incorporates his little 
gospels, establishes his faith and propor- 
tions his prayers. She perpetrates her 
millennium notions in him and sets him 
at loggerheads with all practical forms of 
living through the ideality of her 
doctrines. And whether her teachings 
are more or less effective depends upon 
the nature of her child. But one thing 
is certain; she makes her own soul large 
and perfect, like a round summer day, as 
full of light and color as the morning, as 
serene and peaceful as the tender heart 
of twilight. She is the saddest and the 
best miniature that God has made. Who 
shall judge her, and who shall dare to 


praise her? 
& 


Municipal Piracy 


In the history of the piratical seizure 
of municipal franchises in Pennsylvania’s 
cities another chapter is now closed. The 


franchises have been sold. It was in 
June last, at the end of the session at Har- 
risburg, that bills were hastily “ jammed 
through ” the Legislature, virtually giv- 
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ing to a little group of politicians valua- 
ble franchises for street railways in Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburg. With the as- 
sistance of a pliant Governor—who 
signed the bills at midnight and admitted 
before dawn the promoters of the legisla- 
tion, in order that they might have their 
charters at once—the work at Harrisburg 
was speedily completed. Then the ma- 
chine Councilmen at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg played their part. In Phila- 
delphia franchises for thirteen companies 
—to operate surface, elevated and un- 
derground roads—were granted with 
great haste. No compensation was given 
to the city, and even an amendment for- 
bidding the use of the grand City Hall as 
a railway station was rejected! The 
pliant Mayor hurried throughhis part, ap- 
proving the franchises at midnight and 
spurning the offer of $2,500,000 in cash 
from Mr. John Wanamaker for the val- 
uable privileges he was thus giving away 
to his political friends. 

Now the speculators are beginning to 
take in the profits of their venture. In 
Philadelphia, what is indirectly a sale of 
the thirteen new companies and fran- 
chises to the old company that controlled 
all the existing roads has been made by 
means of the creation of a new corpora- 
tion that includes the thirteen and leases 
the old one. The sum realized by the 
owners of the new franchises is said to be 
about $2,000,000. In Pittsburg, the fran- 
chises for elevated roads, also obtained 
by way of Harrisburg and the local Coun- 
cil, and owned by Senator Quay’s son 
and his associates, appear to have gained 
something in value by reason of the re- 
cent election, called by some a victory for 
reform. One corporation had owned the 
entire railway, lighting and heating serv- 
ice of the city. The owners of the new 
franchise were in disfavor during the 
reign of the Flinn (Anti-Quay) party. 
They, the Quay Republicans, supported 
the Citizens’ movement ; and the defeat of 
the Flinn party, with which the old cor- 
poration stood, enabled them to threaten 
the old corporation with annoying compe- 
tition, which could be averted only by pur- 
chase. And so it came about that the new 
franchise was bought by the old corpora- 
tion a few days ago from Mr. Quay, Mr. 
Oliver and their associates for a consid- 
eration said to have been $2,250,000. The 
privileges granted by a subservient Leg- 
islature and Governor and pliant local of- 

















ficers have thus far yielded, it appears, 
‘something more than $4,000,000. 

An interesting and a shameful chapter 
it is, in the history of American municipal 
franchises, and of the State and great cit- 
ies of Pennsylvania. What was miscalled 
a reform victory in Pittsburg seems to 
have made the speculative venture suc- 
cessful there. In Philadelphia there has 
been no victory even for reform in dis- 
guise. On the other hand, at the recent 
election in that city the machine Repub- 
lican candidate for Solicitor had a major- 
ity of more than 100,000, and every ma- 
chine candidate for the Councils, one man 
excepted, was successful. A very small 
minority of the Philadelphians make 
feeble protest, but the vast majority seem 
to enjoy the rule of political pirates and 
to be hopelessly enamored of the condi- 
tion of slavery in which they quietly ex- 
ist. Until Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
phia shall show some proof that their 
people are really capable of self-govern- 
ment there will be in America no more 
inviting fields for missionary effort. 


& 
A Dash at the Colleges 


A DASH at the colleges is what Poult- 
ney Bigelow makes in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of this week. Most men, and Yale 
men most, are proud of their alma 
mater, and their loyalty treasures its ex- 
cellences and overlooks its defects. This 
is not Mr. Bigelow’s way. He finds lit- 
tle to remember in praise of the Yale at 
which he graduated twenty-three years 
ago, and much to criticise. His visit to 
the universities of the West has opened 
his eyes to their superior claims. 

Perhaps we may say a word in de- 
fense, or at least extenuation. Mr. Bige- 
low is very far from right in denying 
that Yale professors engaged in original 
research. In precisely this field they 
have been pre-eminent, and this, too, not 
merely in the department of Political 
Economy presided over by Professor 
Sumner, and where Francis A. Walker 
and Arthur T. Hadley have won renown. 
For two generations the leading scien- 
tific journal in the United States was pub- 
lished in New Haven, and known as 
Silliman’s Journal. The first organized 


school of science in America devoted to 
original research was in connection with 
The names of Silliman, Dana, 


Yale. 
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Newton, Verrill and Marsh recall 
some of the principal achievements in 
science of American scholarship. And 
when we speak of linguistic studies, who 
does not remember that up to ten years 
ago nearly every teacher of the higher 
philology in the country had been a pu- 
pil of Professor Whitney, and that the 
American Oriental Society, oldest of our 
philological societies, and two years old- 
er than the German Oriental Society, was 
cradled and nurtured at Yale by Profess- 
ors Salisbury and Whitney? 7 

We are not surprised that Mr. Bige- 
low looks bitterly back at the years 
wasted in the futile study of Greek and 
Latin. We, too, have no praise for the 
prevailing style, which has no more been 
Yale’s than it has been Harvard’s, or, we 
suppose, Cornell’s. This style begins 
with grammar, sticks to grammar, and 
makes familiarity with the language un- 
important compared with the nice exact- 
ness of analysis, which is supposed to 
supply mental discipline. We would 
have the language learned first, and the 
analysis come afterward. We appreciate 
what would be the loss in discipline, but 
the gain in acquirement, we think, would 
compensate, and the discipline could be 
had otherwise. One ought to be able to 
learn Latin as easily as he does French 
or German. It is not worth while to 
make a nice grammarian of every boy, 
and it cannot be done. 

Nor are we surprised that Mr. Bige- 
low finds a different spirit of work at 
Cornell or the University of Wisconsin 
from what he remembers at Yale. A 
multitude of boys go to Yale and Har- 
vard and Princeton who are rich, and 
think it the correct thing to graduate, 
and who have no wish to study. There 
are very few such men at the Western 
colleges. It is the East that is rich, and 
the rich men are attracted to these col- 
leges, and give it a certain tone. Of 
course, there are others who come for 
work, and who work as well and as hard, 
and with as much self-respect, and with 
as little fear of “blue overalls” as the 
boys in the Cornell machine shops. But 
they do not give the full tone to the col- 
lege as they do in the Western institu- 
tions. In the West every student seems 
to mean business, and work; he knows 
what he has come for, and it is not so in 
the large Eastern universities. This 
cannot be helped. We do not want to 
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shut out the rich men from college. One 
of those boys may turn out to be as stren- 
uous as President Roosevelt. 

What Mr. Bigelow has to say of the 
types of colleges in this country is of 
great and suggestive interest. It is an 
extraordinary fact that Harvard has no 
daughter colleges in the West, while the 
West is sown with daughters of Yale. 
One cannot find a State in the West in 
which colleges have not been established 
on the pattern of Yale. Just why it is 
that Yale has done this while Harvard 
has not is a question of both scholastic 
and religious interest. Perhaps it may 
be fair to say that Harvard, as Mr. Bige- 
low remarks, has been given to culture, 
after the manner of the English universi- 
ties, and culture is somewhat self-cen- 
tered, if not selfish; while a different 
and more altruistic spirit has ruled at 
Yale among its teachers and its conscien- 
tious students, which has impelled them 
to help and lift the newer regions of the 
country. But after Yale, as an educa- 
tional force, comes a college which Mr. 
Bigelow does not mention, Oberlin. It 
was from Oberlin that the example came 
which produced the co-educational col- 
leges of the West. The early women 
graduates of Oberlin have died, or are 
dying of old age. There was a passion- 
ate religious altruism about the gradu- 
ates of Oberlin, which sent them every- 
where in the West, and they started col- 
leges of their own sort. After it was 
thus proved that co-education was feasi- 
ble and wise the State universities, fol- 
lowing the University of Michigan, 
which Mr. Bigelow does not mention, ac- 
cepted the plan and with acknowledged 
success. They, then, began a new type 
of college, at first hardly university, 
which has spread all over the central and 
further West, greatly to the advantage of 
that section of the country, and which has 
even reverted to the East, and is responsi- 
ble for the establishment of Cornell Uni- 
versity, one of the grandest of its type. 
These universities make much of tech- 
nological training and study of practical 
sciences. They have control of the funds 
given by the United States for agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations; 
and it is not to the discredit of Yale Uni- 
versity if that institution, which has real- 
ly done much for farm life, under such 
men as Professors Brewer and Johnson, 
does not receive, by vote of the very bu- 
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colicly constituted Connecticut legisla- 
ture, the appropriation for an agricul- 
tural college, which went to a little coun- 
try town which no one-had heard of. 

Far be it from us, in these remarks, to 
detract at all from the glory which Mr. 
Bigelow gives to the Western institutions 
whose type he finds in Cornell. We would 
add to his eulogy. They are doing a 
magnificent work. Their theory of 
broad practical education is right; their 
co-education is right; their students are 
serious and come for work, not play. 
They have been generously supported 
from the State and national funds. We 
remember, however, that forty years ago 
the University of Wisconsin, for exam- 
ple, was doing work infefior to that of 
the Wisconsin colleges founded on the 
pattern of Yale and Oberlin. Now their 
standard is high and their work fine. And 
so is the standard high and fine at Har- 
vard aiid Yale, and it was the scholarship 
achieved at Harvard and Yale which re- 
quired the next advance in American ed- 
ucation—the establishmentof Johns Hop- 
kins University, directed by a president 
whose college and professorial training 
had been obtained at Yale, followed by 
service as president of a State University. 


wt 
The Power of Napoleon’s 
Personality 


A ceNTuRY has gone by since Napo- 
leon I concluded with England the treaty 
of Amiens. It was in March, 1802. The 
wars that had desolated Europe for a 
generation were for the moment at an 
end. An amazing genius had forced it- 
self to the forefront of. affairs in that 
civil and military chaos—the end of the 
French Revolution. He had thrown into 
the campaign in Italy a lightning-like 
swiftness and a fury that had appalled 
every onlooker. He had staggered and 
overwhelmed Germany at Hohenlinden. 
Now he stood forth as the creator of 
peace. Feared and idolized in France, . 
beyond the boundaries of France Napo- 
leon was hated as no mortal had been 
hated since the downfall of Rome. Not 
yet wearing the imperial crown, he was 
already the most commanding figure of 
the European world. With unparalleled 
swiftness of decision this masterful mind 
now turned to the reconstruction of the 
civil institutions of France. It was the 
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merest episode in his career. Two years lightning stroke of a Damascus blade, 
later he was crowned and hailed as Em- men are carried off their feet in admira- 
peror. Before the rejoicings of the cere- tion, even while appalled. Mere might, 
mony had died away he was once more however, wins only a momentary wor- 
confronting all Europe, embattled ship. Enduring influence springs from 
against him and the glorious army. of yombination of might with naturalness. 
France. To nearly all human beings life is a 
The military achievements of Napo- succession of tame activities, conforming 
leon were long since undone. Shattered to rules, hedged about by conditions, 
in fortune, deported and imprisoned, but thwarted on this hand and on that. Deep 
never broken in spirit, the genius that in every human breast is the longing for 
had planned them passed out of the world freedom. Controlled but never conquered 
of human struggle. But the impress that is the desire to break through aJl tram- 
it had left in those years of 1802-1803 mels, to be one’s self, to follow one’s own 
upon the civil institutions of France has interests, to let ambition lead, to .allow 
never been effaced. And as for the per- passion to explodex To very few of the 
sonality of Napoleon itself, there has millions who live 4d die does any grati- 
never been a moment since 1796 when it fication of_t longings ever come. 
has not been a compelling power in hu- xin imagination do we revel. 
man affairs. At this very hour, a cen- ut now and then, in out of the way 
tury since he reached the pinnacle of his corners of the world, there burst forth 
greatness, interest in his life is more characters whom nothing can repress, 







widespread and more absorbing than at All laws, all conventions to them are legs 4 
any moment since the battle of Waterloo. than the dust of the cocoon through “— 


Next to the inane demand for “recent which the gorgeous moth breaks for its 
fiction ” the Napoleonic literature has the far-away flight. Sometimes these char- 
call. “ Lives,” “ secret memoirs,” “let- acters are nobler than their contempo- 
ters to Josephine” and every possible raries. A law of their own natures is 
scrap of information or of misinforma- revealed to their fellow men as a higher 
tion about the lurid career of the first and purer law than that which was 
Emperor of the French are devoured as_ broken over, and it becomes a new stand- 
if the public were fairly starving for a ard, to which the law of lower mortals 
sensation. Why is it? is toilsomely made to conform. Some- 

No one who ponders this question can times these untrammeled geniuses are 
waste his time. No deeper problem of base, and their rebellion against con- 
philosophy could be presented. He who straint is a trampling upon all that is 
masters it will hold the key to all mys- beautiful or of good report. But, base 
teries of human nature. It is not merely or lofty, they compel us to see that all 
because of what he did that the world our conventions are poor, finite things, 
continues to study the personality of Na- the work of minds that have little cause 
poleon. Nor is it altogether because of to vaunt themselves in vainglorious 
any one thing that he was. Judged by pride. 7 hey show the boundless possi- 


ordinary standards of conduct, his wick- bilities of intellect, of courage, of daring, 5 


edness was appalling; and yet it is not of ideal.jJ Even while we obey the rules 
chiefly because of his wickedness that of a social order we are compelled by 
men return and return again to this char- these more daring natures to recognize 
acter that looms astoundingly above the in our own rebellious longings the un- 
level of average humanity. quenchable fire of a spirit that is greater 
We are drawn to Napoleon by the fas- than any empirical convention which 
cination of a resistless power that finds may be laid upon it. We are made to see 
expression in endlessly varied forms of that man himself is superior to any law 
activity, and that breaks through all con- that he regards even when, for reasons, 
ventional restrictions, creating its own he voluntarily obeys. 
channels, and obeying its own laws} Jn this sense of the word Napoleon 
Mankind has not entirely lost its pritfff- was, all in all, the most natural as well 
tive instincts. It still adores mere might. as the most titanic personality that .has 
And when the same might can crush ever lived in this world. In his campaigns 
with overwhelming force or inflict the and in his legislation, in his loves and in 





























his frightful hatreds, in his magnanim- 
ity, and in his infamous cruelty he defied 
and broke down every restraint known 
to mankind. Like the tornado he obeyed 
a law within himself and no other. We 
turn again and again to study his per- 
sonality because, evil as it was, it showed 
that man has within him that which can 
break fetters, that which can emancipate 
itself, that which can rise to mastery. 

In such a revelation there is either in- 
finite despair or boundless inspiration. 
May one, now and then, break his fet- 
ters, only to bind chains upon his fellow 
men? May all grasp freedom, and “ the 
iron hand of fate,” only to “ match with 
destiny for beers?” Or may all become 
really and magnificently free? 

We suspect that those men and women 
of splendid courage, of daring intellect, 
of superb and white-hot passions, who 
have mastered not only fate but also 
themselves, are the ones who best under- 
stand the inexhaustible fascination of 
Napoleon’s career. 


Wood may fail for fuel, 
and the coal mines may 
be exhausted, but it will 
be many centuries before the sun, the 
great source of heat and other energy, will 
lose its store of fire and power. A small 
fraction of the power of the stn, and its 
subordinate sources, the winds and the 
waves, now wasted on deserts and coasts, 
would easily do all the work of heating, 
manufacturing and locomotion now done 
by wood and coal. The difficulty lies in 
an economical gathering and storing of 
the power thus wasted. Here is a won- 
derful field for invention first entered by 
Archimedes of Syracuse with his combi- 
nation of mirrors. This very method of 
Archimedes, by which he destroyed the 
Roman fleet, is now being adapted by 
our Western farmers for the service of 
agriculture. The farmers of the Arkan- 
sas Valley in Southern Kansas have this 
spring begun experiments with a solar 
motor from which they hope great things. 
The machine has the appearance of a 
huge umbrella, 33 feet in diameter at the 
outer edge, and 10 feet at the inner. The 
inner side is plated with over 1,700 small 
mirrors, so arranged that they converge 
the rays of the sun shining against them 
upon a boiler that occupies the position of 
a handle of the umbrella. The heat so 


Harnessing the 
Sunshine 
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focused is so great that wood bursts into 
flames. With such an intense heat it is 
easy to keep steam to a high pressure, 
and this steam being conveyed to a pump 
house nearby is utilized in the familiar 
method of the steam engine. There is an 
automatic clockwork apparatus for turn- 
ing the reflector during the day, so that it 
may catch the direct rays of the sun from 
daylight to sunset and the boiler is also 
filled automatically. A ten-year-old boy 
can set the reflector in the morning, and 
it will run until darkness, provided the 
sunshine does not fail—a rare occur- 
rence on the plains in summer. The ad- 
vantage hoped from the solar motor over 
the usual methods of raising water for 
the fields is in its inexpensive manage- 
ment. It has developed a power of lift- 
ing 1,100 gallons of water a minute, 
enough to irrigate 200 acres of alfalfa, or 
twice that amount of orchard. With 
wells reaching to the underflow, which is 
like a vast lake beneath the valleys of 
Western Kansas and Nebraska and East- 
ern Colorado, there is practically an in- 
exhaustible supply of water. With gaso- 
line engines 500 gallons a minute have 
been lifted to the surface without mate- 
rially lessening the supply in the well. If 
by means of the solar motor this water 
can be cheaply and abundantly raised to 
the surface, much advantage will be given 
to the farmer; and over such portion of 
his farm as can be reached by the stream 
crop production will be insured, even tho 
there should be a repetition of last sum- 
mer’s drought. The solar motor has been 
tested at railway water stations on the 
sunshine-flooded plains of Arizona. _Its 
practical application to the needs of 
prairie agriculture will be watched with 
interest. 
& 

The proposal of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
to give the Anarch- 
ists an opportunity of working out 
their theory of civilization without gov- 
ernment in an isolated colony is meet- 
ing with approval from the most op- 
posite quarters. Senator Hoar regards 
it as worthy the attention of Congress as 
a scheme to get rid of Anarchists, and, 
if we may judge from the following quo- 
tation from Discontent, an Anarchist pa- 
per published at Home, Wash., it will be 
welcomed by them as the best solution of 
the problem. 


An Anarchist 
Experiment Station 

















“ Such an experiment, inaugurated and car- 
ried out in good faith, would settle the An- 
archist question, and settle it right. If An- 
archy proved a flat failure in practice, the 
community would ultimately be broken up; the 
former Anarchists, reclaimed from their delu- 
sion, would become loyal and useful citizens, 
and the Anarchistic propaganda, being thor- 
oughly discredited, would fall into innocuous 
desuetude. If it proved a success the 
Anarchists would be contented, and the com- 
munity would grow and preserve friendly re- 
lations with all the nations. Nobody could be 
injured by it, and valuable lessons might be 
learned by the rest of the world. 

“Why should not the plan be tried? It can 
be so carried out as to be fair to the Anarch- 
ists and fair to the Government. It would be 
far more economical than any other proposed 
plan, and it would require no curtailment of 
the existing liberties of the American people. 
It would be attended with little friction and 
provocative of no ill will. It would al- 
low the Anarchist experiment to be fairly 
tried, without injury to the law-upholding 
citizens of any nation, and results to be ob- 
tained which would be conclusive to the An- 
archists themselves as well as to the rest of 
the world. It would solve the vexed enigma 
peacefully, harmoniously, permanently. It is 
the only proposition which would bring instant 
and lasting relief to all concerned, without in- 
flicting hardship or injustice on any. Why 
not consider it?” 


There speaks a man with the courage of 
his convictions. For those who are will- 
ing to start their Utopias here and now 
on a small scale we have a great respect, 
and we wish them all the success their 
new theories may bring. But we have 
no use for those who call themselves So- 
cialists, Anarchists or what-not, and who 
confine themselves to the indiscriminate 
denunciation of society as it is, to mere 
dreams of a Golden Age and to vain 
longings for the “ Revolution ” which is 
to overthrow the existing order and in- 
troduce chaos as the starting point of a 
new world. There is nothing in our 
government or social conditions to pre- 
vent the fair trial of any reasonable form 
of socialistic experiment, from co-opera- 
tive industries to almost complete com- 
munism, either in the midst of ordinary 
society or in an isolated colony, and the 
people have a right to demand that the 
advocates of novel and possibly danger- 
ous social changes should put them to the 
practical test of experiment before using 
too violent language against those who 
do not regard them as promising. 
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We have never been im- 
pressed with the religious use 
of a Congressional Chaplain, 
or two of them. The following prayer 
we find reported in the proceedings for 
March 13th, by the Chaplain of the 
House, the Rev. H. N. Couden, D.D.: 


“Eternal and ever-living God, our Father, 
whose ways are past finding out, yet whose 
presence manifests itself in a thousand displays 
of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness day 
by day, illustrating our utter dependence upon 
Thee for life and all its blessings, who can 
understand the mystic ties of love and affection 
which bind us together into families, com- 
munities, and nationalities, so that when death 
comes and takes away we are shocked, over- 
whelmed, cast down with grief and sorrow; 
but we thank Thee for that: faith which, like 
an angel, comes whispering— 
‘ Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 

For behind the clouds is the sun still shining.’ 

“Once more Thou hast touched one of the 
Congressional family and taken him from our 
midst, and we are left to wonder and mourn. 
Help us to be ready for the summons which 
must come to all. Comfort us in our sorrows, 
and especially be very near to the widow and 
orphans left desolate and grief stricken. May 
time, with its softening hand, assuage the 
grief and fill their hearts with hope and com- 
fort and the faith expressed in the lines— 

‘I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


‘I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.’ 
“So comfort and bless us all in the name of 
Christ our Savior. Amen.” 


A Poetical 
Chaplain 


Such a chaplain’s prayer makes us won- 
der at the religious taste of the body 
which elected him; and it would lead us 
to wish that the chaplaincy might be 
abolished. 


as 
System  CONservatism of the Unite 


States and Great Britain had 
a more absurd illustration than in their 
adherence to their antiquated and cum- 
brous system of weights and measures 
after all the rest of the world had adopted 
the metric system. We did from the be- 
ginning adopt the metric system for 
money, throwing overboard the pounds, 
shillings and pence of England, and the 
change was easily made; it is only a pity 
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that the weights and measures were not 
then decimalized. We are greatly pleased 
that the House Committee on Coinage has 


directed a favorable report on a Dill. 


which provides that the. United States 
shall adopt the metric system now in 
use in all the rest of the civilized world. 
After January Ist, 1904, the bill requires 
all departments of the Government, in 
all their business, to use the metric sys- 
tem, only excepting the completion of the 
survey of the public lands; and it re- 
quires that after January Ist, 1907, the 
weights and measures of this system 
shall be the legal standard for the United 
States. Happy are the children that 
shall study arithmetic after January Ist, 
1907. The change will be a boon to all 
‘the export business of the country. 
Hitherto we have made trade with other 
countries difficult, because we have talked 
a language of yards and pounds which 
they did not understand. If we want to 
trade anywhere except with England we 
must learn what metres, grammes and 
litres are, but correcting the spelling of 
the terms. When once we decide to do 
the thing we shall be surprised that so 
easy a thing was not done long ago. 


a 


It has taken a good while 
to do it, but the Senate 
has at last ratified that 
part of the conclusions of the Hague 
Peace Conference which has to do with 
the proper conduct of war on sea and 
land. The rules there adopted are so 
reasonable that the Senate approved them 
unanimously. The general purpose of 
the rules is to avoid needless cruelty and 
injury in war. Thus expanding “ dum- 
dum ” bullets are forbidden, as are poi- 
soned weapons. The rules forbid the use 
of the enemy’s uniform, but yet allow 
ruses to gain information and accom- 
plish results, which leaves it a matter 
for discussion whether this rule would 
have forbidden General Funston’s con- 
duct in the capture of Aguinaldo. Proba- 
bly the most important of the rules .is 
that which forbids the wanton destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s property. It is curi- 
ous that these rules, which were regarded 
as one of the most important subjects 
before the Conference, should have been 
neglected so long, and that the really 
important conclusion of the Conference 


Ratifying the 
Hague’ Treaty 
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was that which provided for arbitration 
of disputes between nations. That has 
already borne fruit in the congress of the 
nations at Mexico. 


One of our ablest contemporaries thus 
speaks of the policy which thirty-five 
years ago gave universal manhood suf- 
frage to the Southern States: 

“The verdict of the majority of those still 
living who favored this policy would now be, 
beyond question, that it has proved a disastrous 
failure. It has injured the negroes as a 
whole, has retarded the progress of the South- 
ern States, has promoted lawlessness and race 
conflicts, and has finally failed in its imme- 
diate object of making the negroes voters.” 
“Finally” is a long word. We have 
not reached finis yet. The result is a 
system of free public schools improving 
every year, a diminishing percentage of 
illiteracy and an increasing number of 
those who vote and are fit to vote. The 
policy is proving a success and it holds 


its old friends. 
& 


The United States can claim to possess 
two of the world’s masters in chess. At 
the San Carlo contest, out of twenty 
players, Pillsbury took the second prize, 
falling only the smallest fraction behind 
Maroczy, who took the first prize; and 
the American, Marshall, gained the ninth 
position. We may well be proud of Pills- 
bury, who has well held his own since he 
took the first prize at a tournament in 
Manchester, England. It is true that Lask- 
er, the German expert, who is probably the 
best living chess player, was not present, 
but nearly all the other great masters of 
the game took part. 

& 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of John Wesley will come on June 
28th. There are now some seven or 
eight millions of the “people called 
Methodists ” and other millions of other 
names who revere his memory. The 
movement started by him checked the 
tendency in England to religious indif- 
ference and avowed disbelief, and by 
quickening the spiritual life of the Brit- 
ish people made impossible a violent anti- 
religious revolution such as was precipi- 
tated in France. It is announced that 
Wesleyan University, the oldest of our 
American Methodist colleges, will take 
the lead in celebrating this anniversary, 








Trust Laws and the Merger Suit 


THE recent decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning the Illinois Anti-Trust 
law of 1893 virtually annuls the similar 
statutes of twelve other States. All are 
one-sided laws, like the Illinois statute, 
because they except certain classes of cit- 
izens and certain kinds of property or 
products from the condemnation and pen- 
alties to which other classes and products 
are subjected. The court declares that 
the Illinois law violates that provision of 
the Constitution which says that no State 
shall deny to any person within its juris- 


diction “the equal protection of the- 


laws;” because in its denunciation of 
combinations designed to fix the price of 
any article or commodity, or the price of 
the transportation of the same, “ agricul- 
tural products or live stock in the hands 
of producers or raisers” are expressly 
excepted. The court’s decision does not 
prevent the enactment of laws against 
combinations in restraint of trade; but it 
says that such laws cannot stand unless 
they are applicable to all citizens and 
products. A law that punishes manufac- 
turers for something that it expressly al- 
lows farmers to do is invalid. The simi- 
lar laws in the other States mentioned 
above except farmers or labor unions, or 
both. This is the fatal weakness of the 
Texas law, under which several suits are 
in progress, and on account of which a 
dozen fire insurance companies have re- 
cently withdrawn from the State. The 
exceptions were made because the laws 
could not have been passed without the 
support of the excepted classes. 

Such laws are not just. This decision 
should lead State legislators to study 
carefully the question to which the stat- 
utes relate, and to frame reasonable leg- 
islation for the supervision and restraint 
of the great corporations which they 
should not and cannot “ destroy,” and 
which they cannot exclude from their ter- 
ritory without suffering loss by reason of 
such exclusion. 

The bill in equity filed by Attorney- 
General Knox in the case against the 
Northern Securities Company is a good 
example of clear -and straightforward 
pleading. There has been much favor- 
able comment upon that part of it which 
asserts that the company was not organ- 
ized in good faith to buy and pay for the 
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shares of the two parallel transcontinen- 
tal roads, but merely to hold them and 
thus to be an instrument for carrying into 
effect an unlawful combination or con- 


spiracy. This assertion is regarded by 
many as a novel and unexpected one; but 
we have never seen anybody who thought 
that the company was organized to ac- 
tually purchase the shares and hold them 
as an investment. An interesting pas- 
sage is that which points out what the ef- 
fect of the defeat of the Government in 
this case would be. “ If the Government 
fails,” says Mr. Knox, “ there will be pre- 
sented thereafter to all desiring to use it, 
an available method ” whereby the Sher- 
man act “ may be circumvented and set 
at naught, and all transcontinental lines, 
indeed the entire railway system of the 
country, may be absorbed, merged and 
consolidated, thus placing the public at 
the absolute mercy of the holding corpo- 
ration.” We spoke of this several weeks 
ago, and also of the probable effect of a 
decision in favor of the Government. In 
either case the effect will be of great mo- 
ment and the suit will be known hereaf- 
ter as one of the most important in which 
the Government has appeared as plaintiff. 


as 


RECENT trust companies organized 
in this city include the McVickar Trust 
Company, the Broadway, the Lincoln 
and the Van Norden Trust Company. 
The Lincoln Trust Company has been 
organized by Frank Tilford, of Park & 
Tilford, and will be located on Madison 
Square. The Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany will have offices in the new building 
at Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth Street, to 
be erected by Warner Van Norden, for 
so many years President of the National 
Bank of North America. 


....Dividends announced: 


Commercial Cable “Co. (quarterly), 1°4 per 
cent., payable April rst. 

Mergenthaler Linotpye Co. (quarterly), 21¢ 
per cent., payable March 3ist. 

Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent:, payable April rst. 

Western Union Tel. Co. (quarterly), 14 per 
cent., payable April 15th 

Otis Elevator Co. (preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable April 15th. 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co., $1.50 
per share, payable April 15th. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R., $1.25 
per share, payable May rst. 

Franklin Trust Co. (quarterly), 3 per cent., 
payable April rst, 
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Annuities 


A LIFE annuity is simply the payment 
of a stipulated annual sum during life, 
in consideration of a stipulated purchase- 
price to be paid in advance. 

The party issuing the annuity—usual- 
ly, in this country, a life insurance com- 
pany—speculates or “banks” upon the 
chance that the annuitant will not sur- 
vive so long as to make the transaction a 
net loss. It pays an annuity larger than 
what it can earn on the purchase-price 
deposited; and when the party dies, 
whether later or earlier (and even if he 
dies as soon as the transaction is ef- 
fected), it keeps whatever portion of the 
money remains unconsumed. This is ob- 
viously fair, for it is the company’s only 
possible source of profit. 

The annuity must be considerably 
. above the current rate of interest, for 
otherwise there would be no reason to 
take out one. The annuitant, of course, 
believes in his own probable longevity, 
for if he did not count on living long he 
would prefer to keep the money and dis- 
pose of it himself. Medical examination 
is omitted, for it could serve no purpose. 
The man who is thinking about an an- 
nuity can have himself examined if he 
chooses, altho he is more likely to esti- 
mate on his chances himself. The com- 
pany relies on examination to keep out 
the inferior lives, which it does not take; 
but an examination would not bring to 
it the shaky annuitants it would like. 

In practice, the annuitant is sometimes 
correct and gets a good bargain; some- 
times he is mistaken and the bargain is 
on the other side. In one case a com- 
pany which had become obligated to pay 
a widow a life annuity of some hundreds 
sought to commute; the widow thought 
she had a good thing and refused to sell, 
but before the first payment came due 
she had died, leaving the company clear. 

Annuities are neither good nor bad, as 
a broad general proposition. They are 
undiminished by taxes or any charges; 
they are positively sure and thus yield a 
basis for exact calculation; they relieve 
the recipient from anxiety, for when the 
annuity fails he will have no further need 
of money; they enable the bestowal of a 
gift which cannot be lost by any act of 
the recipient. Thus they possess positive 


advantages. They can be made joint in 
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form, the annuity for both continuing to 
the survivor. On the other hand, they 
involve the chance of sacrificing principal 
to interest. They are worth looking into 
and are steadily growing in use. 
Whether advisable in his own case is a 
question each must decide for himself. 
& 

THE newspapers have had their jokes 
about the three unhappy disasters in 
Park and Fourth avenues, and this is 
not reprehensible, because jesting about 
calamity makes it no worse. But our 
American habit trusts too much to luck 
and not enough to precaution and pre- 


-vention. As to fire, we insure far too 


much—not too much absolutely, but rela- 
tively too much, in that we dump the sub- 
ject of consequences upon the under- 
writers, incidentally not omitting to 
grumble at the high rates, and keep alert 
to find somebody who will bet at more 
liberal odds; we also forget to ponder 
upon the singular fact that insurance is 
a peculiar bet, in which one of the parties 
(and the one that has given the odds) is 
also stakeholder. As to life insurance, 
we do not insure too much, but not al- 
ways wisely. As to accidents, we do not 
insure enough. Is it not in traveling that 
we are exposed? Far from it; travel is 
ordinarily safer than staying at home. 
In evidence of this is the fact that one 
large company which settled 15,000 
claims in 1901 had only 305 in conse- 
quence of hurts in travel—a proportion 
of 1 to 50. The causes of injury are so 
varied and singular as to suggest a smile; 
they are truly happenings—nobody could 
have invented them. The sky has not 
yet fallen on anybody, but almost every- 
thing has happened and has hurt. Ad- 
mitted that the chances are largely that 
any individual will escape, for that very 
reason the rate of insurance is low, and 
the possibility that he will be one of the 
hurt minority is prudently worth insur- 
ing against. 








Insurance Statement 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The annual statement. of the Newark Fire 
Insurance Company for the year ending Dec. 
31st, 1901, shows total assets of $694,940, and a 
net surplus of $292,457. The company was 
chartered in 1811. Ogden & Katzenmayer, of 
19 Liberty street, are the New York agents. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has won success far beyond the effect of advertis- 
ing only. 

The secret of its wonderful popularity is ex- 
plained by its unapproachable Merit. 

Based upon a prescription which cured people 
considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Unites the best-known vegetable remedies, by such 
a combination, proportion and process as to have 
curative power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psoriasis, and every 
kind of humor, as well as catarrh and rheumatism 
—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the best blood purifier ever produced. 
Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appetite and that 


tired feeling make it the greatest stomach tonic 
and strength-restorer the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin to take 
it TO-DAY. Get HOOD’S. 


—THE— 


NEWARK 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








CHARTERED 18i1. 





STATEMENT DECEMBER 3i, i901. 


Capel Ties as events $250,000 00 
Re-insurance Reserve........... 120,006 06 
Unga LAIBE. os6'0 oc cewecscct 16,002 24 
Other Liabilities............... 16,474 21 
NET GER <p hice. Se esas 292,457 56 





TOTAL ASSETS. ......$694,940 07 


OGDEN & KATZENMAYER 


AGENTS, 
19 Liberty Street, New York City. 








VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock mre bought and sold on commission. 
er Municipal and iroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
tents, for Turkish Baths at home. 
e sell on approval, and warrant them to 
be the best cabinets made. More of the 
best families use the Racine than all 
, others together. Write for catalogue. 


’ RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 













< fr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





A SURE CURSZ for CATARRE. 


VEMARSHAUS 
CATARRI 


SN] on 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 








ESTABLISHED 1802 


THORBURN’ 
SEEDS 


have been the standard of excellence for 
a hundred years, and were awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL both at the Paris 
sition of 1900 and Pan American 1901. 
Our 10ist annual catalogue is in every 
the most Bes Byte most reliable, 
and most beautiful of American Garden 
Annuals. Write forit. We mail it free. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


Gate of (5 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 
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We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 

usiness in this way for 29 years. 


ing b 
D\, WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
but nation 


ship anywhere for exami 
veel safedelivery. You are 
eemoe ritnot satisf Wemake 


No, 960Carriage. Price, $120.00. As fine 





SHING 


Elkhart Carriage 
The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 


- HOUSE FURN 


ing the home. It includes a full line ot 
‘ Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, o,Siandar for the 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 


Hammocks, Nufsery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


COLDWELL 




















Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
aoe and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Latwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. y. 





INTREL| 


BOOTMAEER. 


SPECIAL MARK DOWN SALE 


WOMEN’S HIGH GRADE SHOES, 
QNFORDS AND FANCY BEADED SLIPPERS, 


Tofiake Room tor Entire New Specialties We Now tawe in Work. 
Below Are Only a Few of Our. Special Attractions: 














Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Gi. 


DESIGNERS, and # 
# &# ENGRAVERS, 











Bags, Suit Cases. 


\ THE BEST GOODS ONLY. , 








we 25 1 GAAC HomeSON: EYBWATER 




















vee -$@ es —& eee ae 


+... 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
9 TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Leave New York June 7th, 10th, 18th. 2ist, 28th and 
July Sth, 190-2. “Cost of Tours, $198.50 to $750. Covers 
all expenses. Comprehensive routes, new features and interesting 
to organizers. Our prospectus now ready for mailing of charge. 
Address BAKER GIBSON, 98 Nassau St., New York. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD oPENs MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equal any 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hote! and cottages now open. 

Most curative baths known for gout, rheumatism, and diseases 
of the blood. GOLF LINKS extended to 6,000 yards. 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New York. 

Tickets and Iman reservations at C, & O. Office, No. 362 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
lines throughout the country. 

FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean front—always open. 
Large rooms, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 
THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA BRINGS HEALTH. 


GALEN HALL, 


Atlantic City, N. J. A Sanatorium. A Hotel. Elegant new Brick 
building, beautifully furnished and with private sea-water baths. 
Table exceptionally good. New treatment rooms just completed. 
Elaborate system of baths in which Sea Water is used. Our Hydri- 
atic room is the best of its kind, and the variety of Water treat- 
ments here given exceeds even the celebrated *‘ Hydros” of Scot- 
land. Static, Faradic, Galvanic, Sinusoidal, and Hypostatic Elec- 
tricity. X-Rays and full Sanatorium uipment. For booklet 
address F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SHOREHAM is conducted on both the American and 
European plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 
able section of the City, within five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, Warand Navy Departments, Corcoran Art Gallery 
and Department of Justice. Convenient to all the principal car 
lines and accessible to all points of interest in the Capital. 

THE SHOREHAM has all the conveniences and advant of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with swift and 
-— — service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely freproof 

roughout. 

Rates, $2.00 per day upward European plan, and from $4.50 per 
day upward on the American plan. ™ with bath a suites 
consisting of parlor, bed-room, or two or more bed-rooms with 
bath connected, extra. 

The SHOREHAM is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, -_ - 




















Proprietor 


= 
The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

















Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, 














Props. 


San ))} 





















TOOK THE HINT. 


FRIEND TOLD HIM TO CHANGE HIS FOOD. 


Once in a while one can serve a friend and wina 
life-long obligation by a little food advice. This 
is worth while. ‘“ Very thankful I was to a friend 
for his advice when he told me about Grape-Nuts 
Breakfast Food at the time I was suffering. My 
stomach trouble originally came from neglect of 


colds which caused catarrh of the stomach, then 
followed misery from dyspepsia, headache, loss of 
vitality and flesh. : : 

“Last August a friend in discussing my health 
said if I would change my food and take Grape- 
Nuts instead of any other food or medicine for one 
week he would guarantee that I would be greatly 
improved and feel like a new man. ; 

“ He was 80 positive that I concluded to try it and, 
as I said, I am mang map od thankful tohim Ina 
week’s time I lost the heavy, dead feeling in my 
head, nausea had ceased and the action of my gen- 
eral system had greatly improved. ; 

“| have stuck fast toGrape-Nuts. Now I weigh 
nine pounds more and am steadily improving. 
Grape-Nuts has a most exhilarating effect on the 
system and makes one feel bright and alive, as 
though they were well nourished, as a healthy man 
should be. Oe 

“ The price of Grape-Nuts is within reach of all, 
but I consider it worth its weet in gold.” John 
Haywood, 3931 Aspen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Low Rates 
West 


From Chicago to 


Helena, Butte, 
Ogden and 


$3 O 29 Salt Lake 
$ 3 O ; 50 Spokane 
a 3 3 = San Diego 


Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
couver, Victoria, etc. 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 


Daily during March and April, Tourist 
Sleeping Cars every ang. Personally 
Conducted Excursions Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. For descriptive pamphlets 
and full particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


461 paier, ~ New York/435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 a 8t., Phi i 8 , Pit 


Boston perior 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffaloji7 Campus 
212 Clark St., - Chiengo|? ast King St, Toronte, On 
. 
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Atlantic City’s Newest and Most Magnificent Hotel 
STONE, IRON AND SLATE CONSTRUCTION. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 


Capacity 600. 
REMAINS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 














Most delightful location, extending an entire block on the Ocean Front, 600 feet on Park Place and Brighton 
Park, ani 600 feet on Ohio Avenue. Unobstructed Ocean view from all rooms on three sides of the house. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Large Communicating Rooms with bays; Private baths with every room or 
suite ; Salt and Fresh Water in all private baths ; Stationary Washstanis with hot and cold water and Running 
Ice Water in 250 guest rooms; Intercommunicating Telephone in each room; Grand Dining-room overlooking 
ocean and with very handsome stained glass dome, 35 feet high ; expensive furniture and decorations. Write for 
preliminary booklet, room plans and rates. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS 
Also Proprietors Hotel Luray, Atlantic City. 





Ghe Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY 
ON THE BEACH AT NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 





MODERN AND COMFORTABLE IN EVERY DETAIL 
Booklet. Leeds & Haines Co. 
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For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL . TICKETS BY THIS 




















Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 
Observation Cafe and Chair Cars 
compose its trains. 

It has its own rails between 
ST LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, 
and BUFFALO. 

Aprly to nearest ticket agent for 
rates and information, or write to 
C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 














ST. LOUIS, MO 





\ 


Sugar 
Wafers 





A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 



























Made in many flavors, 
Each flavor sealed in 
@ separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Touriste Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE LONDON 





Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40. opwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers “ Winifredian.” April 2nd; 
*“* Devonian,” April 16th; “*Cestrian,” April 28rd; “ > 
London, March Sra; “ Caledonian,” to London, April 8th. 

F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— eee = 
FINANCIAL 





5Y FARM MORTGAGES 


Iowa and Minnesota real estate. Full descriptions on 
application. If interested write 
J. & VARLAND, Buffale Center, Ia. - 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


and forsale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter where 
located) send description and cash price and get (FREE) 
my successful plan. W. M et 
American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RANDER, North 
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WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for send descriptions We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idie money? We can net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
ae flighest references. For full information 
a 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


The Conservative 
INVEST OR gam mepener 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not a cent lost. I can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Me. 

















5,000 SHARES TREASURY STOCK 
OF THE 


BALL BEARING 
SNAP HOOK COMPANY 


ARE OFFERED FOR SALE AT 


$10.00 Per Share. : 


THE BALL BEARING SNAP HOOK CO., INCORPORATED 
UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
CAPITAL STOCK $500,000 IN 50,000 SHARES OF $10.00 
EACH, ARE THE OWNERS OF A NUMBER OF PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS COVERING AND PROTECTING 


The Ball Bearing Snap Hook, 

The Ball Bearing Whiffletree Hook, 
The Bail Bearing Hold Back Heok, 
The Megul Draught Spring, 

The Mogul Spring Scale. 


Some of these articles have been in the market for a number of 
years and the company is already on a 


DIVIDEND PAYING BASIS, 
but in order to extend its business offers for sale 
$50,000 of the Treasury Steck at Par. 


The articles above mentioned are needed wherever horses and 
88 are used and ropes, lines, and garmeats are fastened 


BEARING SNAP HOOK COMPANY, to which is to be 

D ents of about sixty cities, the =TAND- 
ARD OIL CO, and many of the coal mine owners and operators in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iilinois, Missouri, and Colorado. 

The opportunity to increase its field of operations which wil be 
afforded by the fale of the above-mentioned stock warrants the 
BiVTDENDS "WILL "TmOUNe Ko" A eb BOEAR. 
TIAL PART OF THE PRICE oF THE STOCK. 

Full particulars may be had at OFFICE OF CO., ROOM 
159, 66 BROADWAY, N, Y, 





ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
fixe loan, in last slr years have placed over $10, 
000.00 with x ~] 


pny A oe ”’ free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


31 YEARS SVE testep 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


Will mail to any address. 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





28th YEAR. 





A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
ING CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
corporation is offered at par FOR DITIONAL CAPITAL 
with which to handle RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. It is organized on sound, logical business prin- 
ciples, and is managed by business men of high standing and 
great experience. 


BASIS OF VALUE 


The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
ESTATE; LARGE MODERN machine ay" a 
RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT; en ITED SU 


RO - 
TION in THE —-s Cees one or 
IENT transportation; a resent and an ef 

ter future, ALL WITHIN 3 MILES OF NEW YO. 
erry HALL. 

The permanent, increasing success of this business will be 
but a logical and natural result of the unusually favorable 
natural conditions in which it is founded, 

In these times of re gg A diminishing interest rates 
PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS MUST LOOK FOR 
Apeq sce INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES. 

In the most natural course of events this stock is now 

ffered at par and should not wy | produce constantly in- 
creasing large dividend returns, but should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 

For full and particular information send name and ad- 
dress to 

“SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City. 





© A2Onp wor 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 12th day of March, 1902: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........-00.+-eeeee+ cvccevccccscces PM gOhseee 26 
Ovenene Dd nensanien cen »dehtenanadey ‘aii oteees 908 97 
ue from trust panies, ban ers an 
REMEasaniseustrenancetscesoone i palmaaanbanieenene nears 1,219,446 26 
Banking-house and lot..............+++.++5 Sebatecsecceue a 000 
Stoc Sdevbeddsoevessedneseseséoneesdagere eeeee _ 814,858 95 
Specie........ -- 4,686,902 02 
ted States” ‘Tegal tenders and circulating notes 
of national ban’ ilisdess contsodadboocenuusanetepansesedoade 2,078,439 00 
‘Bilis and che 
Bills = checks for the next day's $15,808,468 84 
innccphapsectectavenees anonsin 
Other items carried as cash.......... eee 
15,492,848 50 


$45,787,177 94 


LIABILITIES. 








paid...... 
phe dé eposito 
Due trust companion. banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings banks.......... pbestannsvenedee evcccoscccese SERGE 13 
Unpaia dividends... Sneescesceesoscoes ecccvecccccecese 1,249 00 
$45,787,177 94 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, ‘and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of oe Bank of America, k located 
and dot july 
New Yor 





received from the ss ads im ove ot Banks, designating the 12th 
p~ Ay March, 1902, as the day on which such sate be 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
14th day of March, 1902, before me. 


CHARLES D. CHICHESTER, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 12th day of March, 1902: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans end Geesuain... oo recccccosecccess 
Grersuanes ewe ccevcccecosoccoccceces ctee ee 
ue from approved reserve nts...... 
Banking house and lot....... i wooce 
Other real esta 


te ; e162 op— 182,162 
Gepane fo aotd <aitnete z aan eves WU 129,163 60 





Sill secanasianntnnneeshandiiiaandetnataeand Cedeetta . & 
Cash a, viz.: Bilis and checks for the — 
changes 


: 859 98 
+» 16,623 02 99,488 00 
$2,780,399 89 





eeeeee U5, 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
ELSON ‘G. AYRES dent, and JOSEPH E. KEHOE, 
Cashier. of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing business at 
No. 122 Bowery, in the ity of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn. each e imself, says that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and cor- 
rect in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
aws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report {8 
made in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks, designating the 12th day of March 
1902, as the day on which ‘such report shall be made. 


NELSON G. AYRES, President. 
. JOSEPH E. KEHOR, Cashier. 
everally subscribed and qwern to b ¥ 
day of March, 1902, before m mea .. tenons “aca “5 
EDWARD NASH 
Notary Public, Kings Coun’ 


{Seal of Notary,] Certificate filedin New _— —_— 












UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business March 12th, 1902. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........--++++++ ovvecens 
Due from approved reserve ee ; cases casees s Soe eat 
os pened aagmer emer eMaR tee 





k 
Cash ite mm 
a ~ an checks for the pavgs day's ex- 











0 ae peonmaseins «+ $131,604 44 
Other carried as cash...........--- ww. 65,150 98 
196,845 42 
$8,298,927 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Qaote esock: pate in, tn GRE. coccccccccescoccccees gees - Seana 
pd we pngoccees sepephdnbes csubeeteeecsetenhocs cece 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid 130,473 v4 
Due depositors.......... eee geese 002,618,008 00 
ue trust companies, banks, ‘bankers, brok- 
ers, and savings banks.......... Pee 
2,918,454 19 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York..........--..+. 50,000 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
W. MoMASTER MULES, President, and E. M. CLARKE, 


located do’ 
Avenue, in the City of New York, in said county, 
being ‘duly sworn, each t 
with the schedule acco: = nowiedge game, os true an 
kn 


designati the 
such report shall be made. 
W. MoMASTER i aM President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 15th 
day of March, 1902, before me, 


E. H. COOK, 
[Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, New York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE RIVERSIDE BANK, 
of New York City, at the close of business on the 12th day of 


h, 1902: 
— RESOURCES. 
—— and discounts........ 


ee etree eessaseeeeesree ereeeeeee 


73 
enna 


seen eeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


and brokers....... pedsdecocce 
Due from approved reserve agents............ 7,901 76 


pa omnte.. 
stocks and bonds. 







iid 


Cash 
Bills poms, Vis checks for the next day’s ex- 











changes. . wieeardae soooe OBB 
Other items carried : as cash.........+- 
46,256 48 
$1,457,794 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............++++++ sesesceceees $100,000 00 
8 ar TM icnkinacheone ohhh deeisase nse bbboniainin bial 100,000 00 
on vided 9 less current expenses and taxes paid. 87,358 72 
4 QODORIBOTG, 62.00.20 sc ccccccccccccceccccccscvecccccesocess 1,215,922 88 
* ay companion, banks, bankers, brokers and a7 
va er Oe ied ehes te apansind apnceeecsees ote nosnconee if 
$1,457,794 08 


The Riverside Bank, a bank locat 962 
Eighth Ave., in the city of New York, in said county, Sing inty 


sworn, each for himself, says that Le ‘foregoing report, 
schedule accompan: the same, is t nd correct in ali 
respects, to the best of his bnowied 


and a bellef, and they farther 
Gempeeel 


be made. 


H. C. COPELAND, President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 14th 


day of March, 1902, before me, 
SELAH V.D.TOMPEINS, 
[Seal of Notary,] Notary Public 86, N.Y, Co, 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. COL- 
LATERAL TRUST GOLD BONDS OF THE 


Western Gas Company. 


SECURED BY PLEDGE OF THE STOCK 
OF THE MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY. 


These bonds having been called for payment, at 110 and 
accrued interest, on May 1st, 1902, after which date 
interest will cease. 


WE HAVE PURCHASED 
$6,000,000 


Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE 25-YEAR 
4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


CALLABLE AT 110 AND INTEREST, 
COUPONS MAY ist AND NOVEMBER Ist, 


and in advance of the public issue which we expect to make, 
we offer holders the privilege of taking the new First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. at 95 
and interest, in exchange for their Western Gas Co. 5% 
Bonds at the calling price of 110 and interest. 

Full information in regard to the bonds may be obtained 
at our offices. 

This offer is subject to change or termination without 
notice. Bonds may now be presented at the offices of eitber 
of the undersigned, who will at once deliver Central Trust 
Company interim receipts, exchangeable for Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. 4% bonds when engraved, and will at the same 
time adjust cash differences. 


J.& W. SELIGIMAN & CO., 
Mills Building. 


VERIIULYE & CO., 
Nassau and Pine Streets. 
in ET TT 


DIVIDENDS 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 47. 

‘ Brooklyn, N. Y., March 5, 1902. 
he Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly divi- 

+ dend of 3¢ upon the capital stock of this Company, payable April 
ist, 1902, to stockholders of record at closing of the transfer 

books. Transfer books will be ciosed from 8 P. M. March 2ist, 

1902, until 9 A. M. April 2nd, 1902. 


CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 











THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
New York, March 4th, 1902. 
Dividend No. 51. The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. will be paid April 1st, 1902, to 
stockholders of record on March 20th, 1/02. The transfer books will 
be closed March 20th and reopen April 2d. 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


SEVENTY-SECOND QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 1% way, New York March lith. 1902. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
of this Company has been declared payable on and after April ist, 
1902, to stockholders of rv cord at the one of the transfer books 
on Friday, March I4th, at three o’clock P.M. The transfer books 

will be reopened on Wednesday, March 26th. at ten o’clock A. M. 

D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








The Chicago, Rgck Isiand & Pacific Railway Co. 
ffice of the Treasurer, 
Ch'cago, March 17th, 1902. 

A dividend of $1. PER SHARE will be paid May ist, next, to 
the shareholders of this Company’s stock, recistered as such on 
the closing of the Transfer ks. The Transfer Books will be 
closed at $:00 o’clock P. M. on the 28th day of March and opened at 
10:00 o’olock A.M. on the 7th day of April, remaining open until 
8:00 o’clock P. M., on the ist day of May next, when they shall 
again be closed for the purpose of the annual meeting, and to he 
opened again for transfers in the discretion of the President or 
Secretary F, E, HAYNE, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


DIVIDEND NO. 1%. 
New York, March 12th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of March 2 th, inst., and be reopened on the morning of April 
ist next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, April 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, March 31, 1902. 

The Transfer books will be closed from April 1 to April 14, 
1902, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


New York, March 11th, 1902. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this oor &@ regular 
uarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. was de- 
Sared, payable on and after March Sist, 1902, to the stockholders 
of record on Saturday, March 15th, 1902. at one o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 15th, 1902, at 
one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, April ist, 1903, at ten 


wrenches: FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York City, March 11th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable at this office on and after 
April 15th, 1902, to stockholders of record, at the close of business 
March 26th, 1 The transfer books of the Preferred Stock will 
be cl sed at the — of pastnces, March ne and will be re- 
opened at the opening ot business Ap) " . 
= — LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer 











INSURANCE 





19028 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
igs - = = 25,905,.423.85 
LIABILS Pa” ae enrem 2,386,140.53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


GhAe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, ° - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or pamme insurance 

iaranteed by the Massachusetts on-Forfeiture 

aw,in accordance with which all policies of the BERK- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the company, 
its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness ia paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder 
and the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, -:- . - General Agent. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - -. Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


as forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ASH distributions pata upon all policies. 

— —_> has — ed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
—e —— tes d val f 

amphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 8 Office. _ ” 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


1850 —— THE — 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, - - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E, H, PERKINS, Jr., 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


ee 

Pres, I 

a — e at. Bank 
Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 





Assets over > = . ” $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over = $40,000,000 








A POLICY ws su 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest t! 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, are unsurpassed. 
If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


_W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


E. S FRENCH, Vice-President 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, 





large indemnity—as 


best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - 


NEW YORK. 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1902. 

MII. oo ccccvetncessstetsescscesetesd $19,553,609.71 

Sa v'n's 0's 00980655 s cea eeeese 17,532,054.49 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY int, 1908. 











, 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901........sceee++see0e! $5,424,437 
JAMES niC SAMAR President, 
rt Ass 


Bh Sia RL eects. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 








KS SEA: in uJ 3 


Reserve for fetusurence and ail cther claims. 7.27777"" 

rve all o eos 

Surplus over ail Tdabilities. seveceee her seeeccceseccees ees ait 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....62,360,886 82 

THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 





~- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- Secretary 
Treasurer 

~ ~ Asst. Secretary 





“ARE. YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF New York for information, and 
consider the subject, as a matter of business ? ? 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


1902, 
conformity rerith the’ Oharter of the Oom- 
following statement of its affairs on the 


to bia De marked off gs ist January, _— 


erecta $275,102.19 


_ 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


. $3,512,389.71 





$398,184.81 
Qneurena and P 
were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 
Reinsurances. . Sa'ei7 68 $197,649.63 


$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 





Six per cent. interest on the outstandin ing certificates of profits 

will bee paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 

on and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

certificates of the issue of 1896 will be joqmed 
ers thereof, or their legal 





rhe to be prt at 
per cent. is declared on the net 


mitums of the Stent Dy for the year Nor 
which corti rtificates will be issued on and ond chet Teesdag: the sixth 


of May next. 
By order ofthe Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Gemnens A A. Griscom, 


Jobn D. H lett, 
Charis D. Leve =. 
Francis H. 











Cornelius ‘aide George E: Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


to hold thirteen copies of Tae INDE- 
BINDERS ver will. be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











